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CERMANY FROM THE BALTIC TO THE 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Cc. SCRIBNER & CO. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO.’S 


LONDON WILL PUBLISH ON SATURDAY, APRIL 6, ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
ty I. NEW LAW WORKS IN PRESS AND IN PREPg. 
AND Two New Volumes (9 and 10) RATION. 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAvE Just PuBLisHED A NEw WORK BY EDWARD SPENCER, 


ENTITLED 


PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND VENETIA, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE LATE WAR. 


By Caprain SPENCER, author of Sketches of Germany and the 
Germans, etc., etc., and containing Portraits of the King of 
Prussia, Emperor of Austria, King of Italy, and many of 
the most celebrated Officers in the late War. 8vo, cloth, 
price $3. 





A New anp CuEaP EDITION oF 


FROUDE’S ENCLAND, 


FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF 
ELIZABETH. 


By James A. FroupE, M.A. From the Fourth London Edition. 
In 10 crown 8vo. vols. Price $3 per vol.; in half calf, $5. 


Compiled by his son, Wm. J. PaULDING. 


Comprises the career of this author for sixty years, during what 
may be called the formative period of American literature— 
portions of his correspondence with Washington Irving and 
others, bearing for the most part on literary concerns—ex- 
tracts from works now out of print—aud some matter never 
before published. 1 vol. crown 8vo, fine portrait, $2 50. 





NEW BOOKS, JUST READY. 


I. 
STUDIES IN ENCLISH; 
OR, 
GLIMPSES OF THE INNER LIFE OF OUR LANGUAGE. 





Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and New 
Testaments. Edited by the Rev. C.8. Carey. Post 
8vo, cloth, price $1 75. 


The Blackfriars Shakspere. Edited by Charles 
Knight. Complete in one volume. Printed by Clowes & 


Son on toned paper, post 8vo, cloth, 1,073 pages, price $2; 
half calf, $3 50; tree calf, gilt edges, $6. 


Half Hours with the Best Letter-Writers and 
Autobiographers: forming a Collection of Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charles 
Knight, editor of Half Hours with the Best Authors, etc., 
etc. Syo, cloth, $3; half calf, $4 50. 


TuE NEw EDITION OF 


Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, thoroughly revised 
& 


calf, gilt edges, $75; full morocco, $100. 


The Shakespeare Callery. A reproduction in com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Poet's 
Birth, ina series of beautiful Photographs reproduced from 
Boydell’s Shakespeare. Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, 
$10. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne; Containing the 


By M. Scuete De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages 
in the University of Virginia. 1 vol. crown 8vo, tinted paper, 
price $2 50. 

II. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By Puiurp Scuarr, D.D. From Constantine the Great to Gregory 


the Great, A.D. 311—600. Being vols. 2and3 of Ancient Chris- 
tianity. 2 vols. Svo, price $7 50. 


III. 
ELEMENTS OF LOCIC. 


Comprising the Doctrine of the Laws and Products of Thought 
and the Doctrine of Method, together with a Logical Praxis, 
designed for Classes and for Private Study. By Prof. HENRY 
N. Day, author of Art of Rhetoric. Price $1 50. 





In Press, FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION: 


1. IK MARVEL’S NEW WORK —Rural Studies, with Practical 
Hints for Country Places. Illustrated by the author. 1 vol. 


12mo. 

2. oe (Right Rey. R. C.). NEW WORK-—Studies on the 
ospels. 

3. LANGE’S COMMENTARY—A New Volume. 





Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. A Complete 
List of our Publications sent on application. 





Portrait, Character, and Biography of Prof. 
Agassiz in April No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 20 cents, or $2 
ayear. Newsmen have it. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





I, SEDGWICK ON DAMAGES.—A Treatise on the Meagnre of 
Damages. By Theodore Sedgwick, <7" Fourth edition, With 
Full Notes, embracing all the Material Decisions in this country 
and in England to the present time. Kdited by Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick, Esq. 1 vol. large 8vo. 

Il. TOWNSHEND ON SLANDER AND LIBEL, and the Reme. 
dies for those Wrongs. By John Townshend, Esq., Editor of the 


; scien i aT HLL ON FINDCRES—A Mannal giving th 
. - uL OD XTURES.— anual giving the result of 
i OR, LITERARY LIFE OF JAMES K. PAULDINGC. Leading Decisions affecting this class of property. By John w 


Hill, we 1 vol. 8vo. 

IV. A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE, and the 
Remedies for Private Wrongs and the Negligent Performance of 
Contracts. By T. G. Shearman and A. A. Redfield. 1 vol. 8vo, 
V. REDFIELD’S SURROGATE’S REPORTS, VOL. I1.—(Con. 
tinuation of Bradford's.) 

VI. THE NOTARIES’ AND BANKERS’ LAW MANUAL~A 
new Manual, completely covering the subject, adapted for all parts 
of the country. Will embrace a summary of the Laws of each 
state, with the latest Forms, etc., etc. Edited by Prof..Wm, B 
Wedgwood and J. Smith Homans, Esq. Large 8vo. 100 pages, 
Vif. THE NOTARY’S AND COMMISSIONER’S HAND-BOOK, 
—Embracing numerous Forms, the Fees allowed in New York 
Practical Suggestions, etc., etc. Neat pamphlet, in paper covers 
and in cloth. 
VIII. ABBOTT’S DIGEST OF THE LAW OF CORPORA- 
TIONS.—This work will embrace not only a digest of the law 
of Private Corporations, but also that of Municipal Corporations, 
IX. THE ANNOTATED BANKRUPT LAWS, with the ofticia] 
Forms, Rules, etc. Also, Notes, References, and Authorities to 
Englieh and American Decisions. 1 vol. 

x. NEW TREATISE ON INSANITY IN ITS MEDICO-LEGAL 
RELATIONS. By Wm. A. Hammond, M.D. 
XI. WIGRAM ON WILLS.—An Examination of the Rules 
of Law, respecting the Admission of Extrinsic Eviden® in aid 
of the Interpretation of Wills. Printed from the last English 
—_s With copious notes. By Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D. 

vol. 8vo. 


Baker, Voorhis & Co. have recently Pub- 
lished : 


I. NINTH EDITION OF VOORHIES’ ANNOTATED CODE, 
with Notes, ete.,to 1867. By John Townshend, Esq., editor of 
the preceding editions. 1 extra large vol., 1,060 pages, $7 50, 
(Supplement to 8th edition, containing the New Notes, Amend- 
ments to Code, etc., to 1867. Thick paper cover, pamphlet, $1.) 
Il. ABBOTT'S DIGEST. Vol. VII. (1863-67.)—This contains 
a Digest of all the New York reports and statutes since 1863, and 
a new and valuable feature not contained in any other digest— 
references being made to all the subjects in the preceding wol- 
umes—which renders the volume useful not only for the cases 
embraced in it, but as an index to the entire set. 1 royal syo 


IV. WEBSTER ON NEUTRALITY.—Being an Argument in 
the Important Case of the United States vs. The Steamship Me- 
teor. By Sidney Webster, Esq. S8vo, pamphlet, 94 pages. 


cents, 

V. SHERWOOD'S MANUAL OF LEGAL STUDY.—For the 
Use of Students. By Scott R. Sherwood, Esq. Professor Theo, 
W. Dwight endorses the work and commends it to students, 
Pamphlet, thick cover, 50 cents. 

VI. LAWYER'S EDITION OF THE BANKRUPT LAW.— 
Printed in large type, full marginal notes, etc. Neat pamphlet, 
thick paper, 30 cents. 

VII. AMENDMENTS TO THE U. S. INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS.—Approved March 2. Printed from the official copy. % 


* 
4 and re-edited by the original projector and publisher, Mr. | 4’ SHEDD'S (Rev. Dr. W. G. T.) NEW WORK—On Pastoral | Ory "ec, (The eet 7 vole, $45 00s 

yi : : : : heology. * ‘ 7 ‘ rah y . 

| Charles Knight. Printed by Clay on fine tinted paper, with |; mi SUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. By J.S.| pili, HAMMOND ON INSANITY IN ITS MEDICO-LEGAL 
x i . : . — - RELATIONS.—Opinion relative to the Testamentary Capacity of 
te upwards of 1,000 beautiful illustrations from the original Gibbons. Pues the late James C. Johnson, of Chowan Co., N. C. By Wm.A 
Up. wood-block. 8 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; tree 6. "altoua § @. A.) NEW WORK—Short Stadies on Great Hammond, M.D. A very important cage and a very able opinion. 
ae . Neat pamphlet, 75 cents. 
7 rs > 





‘ a : : Sewell’s Readings for a Month before Confirmation, . - $150 
. Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy; a S * ‘pes ’ cents. 
: ni y; & Sentimental | ¢owell’s Readings forLent,. . . . . . . 180| VII, THE U.S.STAMP DUTIES AS AMENDED TO 1961- 
3 Tour through France and Italy ; Sermons, Letters etc., with | gewell’s Thoughts for Holy Week, he 4 : y : 50} With Decisions, Rulings, etc. 25 cents. 
4} a Life of the Author, written by himself. 8vo, cloth,$3. Selection from the Additional Hymns, — 5 5] y *Weh lyi oe — 
Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Illus- | Spincke’s Manual of Devotions, . 5 ‘ . é : 13 = = this country, etc. 132 pages, 12mo, price 25 cents. Sent 
. ; a H ponies - ‘ i. : B : : 2 35 | by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
ks trated with many hundred engravings on wood, from de- i aig = *,* Catalogues of our own publications, embracing many of the 
” signs by William Harvey, on toned paper, 3 vols. Svo, cloth, | © P he 5 : 5 ‘ : . - & ~ | most valuable works in use by the Profession, sent free upon ap- 
’ $15; half calf, $20 Steps to the Altar, cloth, extra red edges, . ‘ ; =" %5 | plication. 
O; Dall call, 92. Steps to the Altar,turkey morocco, . . +. . «. 200 
ThePi c - ; DiMianaw-«——, .... «8 sala — = me ee yd wgpsted = 
© Pictorial Callery of English Racehorses: | :.5)0:s christian Year, with Bishop Doane’s Notes, ; 50 ii a SHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
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Portraits of all the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. 
Leger Stakes, from 1831 to 1850, and a History of the Prin- 
cipal Operations of the Turf. 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry: with explanatory notes, etc., etc., and 
many engravings by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, Franklin, and 
others. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6. 


The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bi- 

4 ography. Memoirs of Distinguished Men of all Ages and 
Nations, by Writers of Eminence in the various branches of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Conducted by Professors 
Eadie, Rankine, Lankester, Bowen, and John Francis Wal- 
ler, edjtor. Illustrated with numerous fine steel portraits. 
6 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, $50. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining Countries. A 
new edition from the Text of Colonel Johnes, with Notes, 


a Life of the Author, etc., etc., illustrated with 120 engrav- 
ings. 2 vols. royal 8yo, cloth, $12. 


by others to the year 1516, with many illustrations. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


Routledge’s Cuide to London and its Sub- 


-urbs ; comprising Descriptions ofall its points of interest. 
By G. F. Pardon. A new edition revised and improved, 
with Illustrations, a Map, and Index. 16mo, cloth boards, 
50 cents. 


Richey’s Parish Hand-Book and Practical Guide on the 
Rights and Duties of Rectors, Wardens, Vestrymen, 
etc. ° ° . . . ° ° ° 60 


In PREss: 
EXPLANATION OF THE CHURCH SERVICE; 
OR, 


A SERIES OF THOUGHTS ON THE LESSONS, COLLECTS, 
EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS, FOR YOUNG READERS. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (ur sTArrs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE. 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, PRAYER-BOOKS 


MOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Also for Joseru Masters & Sons. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


POTT & AMERY, 





5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


Agency for the Publications of the ENeLtisn Society ror Pro- 


66 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Rev. Dr. Chapin.—See April No. Phren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL for Portrait, Character, and Biography. By 
first post. 20 cents, or $2a year. Newsmen have it. 


InN PREss. 
NEW BOOKS FOR EASTER. 











The Children’s Treasury. A. L. O. E., Price $0 9 

Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis| Address Rachel's Easter Offering, . . 3 . . 2°.) % 0% 

: Cornwallis. Edited with Notes by Charles H. Ross, H. B. DURAND, The Emigrant’sQuest,. . . . . 2. . % 040 
% Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $9. 11 Bible House, New York. The Triumph of Midian. A. L. O. E., ‘ 2 . » 22 
SS er _————i TOCCOA . . +» »« « « « * Of 


EASTER SONGS, ETC, 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
SERVICE AND TUNE BOOK FOR SUNDAY: 
SCHOOLS. 
By the Rey. A. B. Goopricn. 


Contains several new and very fine Easter Canots. Price of 
book, 20 cents. 





ALSO, FOR SALE. 
Christ is Risen. By Casonella, FO . 6 conte. 
Song to Jesus. “ For the Little Ones, . 5 “ 
Nature’s Alleluia, ° ‘ ‘ ° e e ° . 

The Roman Soldier, . . . . ° . . 
The MightyMenofOld, . . . . .« « » 
The Praise of Women, i: - = -« «+ = & 


rie ‘ y IN GREAT VARIETY, 
hy Monstrelet’s Chronicles, commencing at the year 1400 ’ Se ee a 
where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, and continued INCLUDING MANY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. Hosanna for Palm Sunday, ; Pe 


A Hymn for Palm Sunday, A Song for Easter, and A 5 
Carol for Ascension Day, . . e ° . 
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THE ABSOLUTISM OF MAJORITIES. 

OME of our citizens have just escaped experiencing 

very severely the unchecked power of majorities, 
A private company, formed for private gain, was on the 
point of obtaining from the Legislature authority to 
take several millions of real estate from its owners 
without paying for it. A charter was before the Legis- 
lature, with fair prospect of its passing, empowering 
the three-story railroad, as it is commonly called, to be 
run from the Battery to the upper end of the island, 
twenty-five feet wide, over private property lying 
chiefly between Fifth and Sixth avenues, For the 
property thus taken the company was to pay nothing ; 
it was simply required to give the owners shares in its 
own stock to the value of the damages assessed. The 
real-estate owners waxed indignant, held meetings, 
and defeated this special bill. If they had long 
ago opened their eyes to the downward tendency of 
our affairs from the unchecked power of majorities 
and sought to apply a general remedy to protect 
their fellow-men in common with themselves, they 
would have needed now no indignation meetings to 
guard their own special interests. The impudence 
of this attempt at robbery almost surpasses belief. It 
is provided by our fundamental law that private 
property shall not be taken even for public use with- 
out just compensation, to be ascertained by careful 
and impartial process of law. Looking upon this rail- 
road as being for public purposes and leaving out of 
view the private gain to the projectors, it was a bold 
attempt to abolish a principle of justice as old as the 
English race. The gentlemen who were so earnest in 
resisting this wrong should now go beyond their own 
temporary interest in the matter and direct their 
thoughts and efforts to the re-establishment of the gen- 
eral principle that the Law and not the majority is 
the supreme power in this country. The only way to 
protect one’s own rights permanently is to be vigilant 
against invasion of the rights of all one’s fellow-men. 
In England, Governor Eyre is arrested for murder, and 
this has been effected solely by the combination of 
private persons who see that in his violation of one 
man’s rights he endangered the safety of every man. 
Similar combinations here could unearth the iniquity 
of the Booth Military Commission and make personal 
rights hereafter more secure. 

The sole purpose for which it is worth while to 
have a fundamental law in this country is that it 
may curb the power of majoritics. There is no 
freedom, there can be no personal rights, no pri- 
vate rights of property, under an absolute govern- 
ment; the very terms contradict each other. When 
we have recently called attention to the dangers 
of the absolutism of majorities in democracies we 
have been answered that our government is not an 
absolute democracy, that it is a limited government— 
limited by the Constitution. But what if these limits, 
written on paper, be in practice disregarded? The 
kings of England were from the beginning limited 
Monarchs, on paper; but there had to be some thirty 
or forty reaffirmations of Magna Charta and an exe- 
cution of one royal personage to preserve the freedom 
of Englishmen. It was foretold by a lord chancellor 
of England, when we separated from the mother coun- 
try, that we should lose the habeas corpus. As English- 
men had earned it by long and arduous struggle they, 
he thought, were in no danger of losing it—they knew 
its cost and value; but we, taking this and ‘other 
great principles of free government by the cheap pro- 
cess of inheritance, would be unconscious of their 
Priceless worth, and would waste them as an heir is 
apt to waste the inheritance which cost him no toil. 

From one-third of our people the protection of law 
has just been withdrawn by solemn and deliberate act 
of Congress. In the ten unreconstructed states there 
exists to-day no law—no law to punish criminals, no 
law to protect property from thieves, no law to pro- 
tect personal liberty or life, Ten millions of people 








we, the majority, have deliberately placed in this con- 
dition. Redress for wrongs, protection against vio- 
lence to person or property, they have none. Verdicts 
of juries, decisions of courts, avail them nothing. 
White and black, helpless women and children, are 
all condemned to live for an indefinite period with no 
protection against spoliation or injury by unscrupu- 
lous neighbors except in the possible justice of one 
overtasked administrator of all things, the military 
commander of the district. Widows and orphans 
cannot succeed to the inheritance of husband and 
father save by his permission. Will the gentlemen 
who have been threatened with spoliation by the three- 
story railroad try to realize the condition of things 
among the Southern people? We require not patch- 
ing up in one special case but a strong movement to 
restrain in all cases the absolutism of majorities. 
There is as much need among us of resistance to this 
absolutism as ever there was of resistance to the 
usurpation of King John or King Charles. As the 
remedy in that case was to impose limits on the gov- 
erning power, the king, so must we put limits upon 
our governing power, the majority. The notion that 
the majority can do no wrong is more absurd than 
the English maxim that the king can do no wrong; 
for in England the royal power is so curtailed that it 
can do neither right nor wrong. We must unlearn 
our habit of idolizing the majority and relearn the 
priceless value of personal freedom and _ personal 
rights. What we need is curtailment of the powers 
of government, whether that government reside in a 
king or in the majority. Abraham Lincoln said well 
that no man could own a slave without thereby mak- 
ing a slave of himself. Be the Southern people what 
they may, good or bad, loyal or rebel, we cannot gov- 
ern them in defiance of all the principles of limited 
government except at the peril of an early loss of all 
protection among ourselves to person and property. 


OUR FINANCES. 
\ JE print on another page a letter of Mr. John J. 
Cisco on a subject which concerns the future 
comfort of every one—our public finances; which 
letter appeared in The Journal of Commerce some three 
weeks ago. It hasattracted more attention than any- 
thing that has yet been said on this topic, and its 
views receive a very wide-spread assent. Mr. Cisco 
was Assistant Treasurer in this city during the trying 
times of the rebellion, and had thus an opportunity 
of experience in the practical working of financial 
matters such as has fallen to the lot of scarcely any 
other man; for it was to this metropolis that the gov- 
ernment had chiefly to look for the maintenance of 
the tone of its money matters. However well dis- 
posed the people all over the country were to sustain 
the government, it is natural in all countries to listen 
for the key-note in such things to the great money 
centre, If Wall Street had given out an uncertain 
sound in those trying times for public credit, the dif- 
ficulty of financial administration would have been 
doubled. There was more than one occasion when 
the courage manifested by Wall Street was of quite 
as much importance as the vigor of the army. 

Mr. Cisco has not neglected his opportunities, His 
letter is unlike in style the usual essays upon such 
topics. The cant phrases of writers on political econ- 
omy find no place in it; nor is it like the balderdash 
which too often makes up our official reports, weary- 
ing and confusing the reader and benefiting no one 
but the public printer, The actual condition of our 
Treasury is set forth in fewer words than are usually 
consumed in the introductory paragraph of an an- 
nual department report. He whoruns may read what 
the writer means. 

The difference between those who write clearly on 
these topics and those who write confusedly is that 
the former have taken pains to instruct themselves 
before presuming to teach; the latter are ambitious 
to teach others before they have got down to the 
bottom of the subject themselves.. The want of clear- 
ness is in the writer’s mind, not the reader’s. When 
men treat us to axioms and definitions in the lan- 
guage of the great writers on political economy, it is 
usually because, having found these laid down in the 
books, they have taken it for granted they are true, 
without thinking out the truth or falsity of the pro- 
positions for themselves. If they had gone through 














the latter process they would express what they have 
to say in clearer language. It is not necessary, in 
order to comprehend this letter, that one should have 
read John Stuart Mill or Say or any other of the 
very valuable teachers of political economy. 

We have had the belief imposed upon us that 
public finance is an occult science, full of mysteries 
which none can penetrate save a few gifted men. In 
all sciences there are men who like to be regarded as 
priests of the inner temple, and who find a cheap way 
of attaining such a reputation in persuading the out- 
side public that to penetrate the mysteries is so dif- 
ficult a task that ordinary men had better not attempt 
it. So thoroughly have financiers, as they are called, 
imposed this belief upon the people that it is difficult 
to induce most men to look into the subject atall. It 
is difficult to persuade men who know well enough 
how to take care of their own money’and their own 
credit to look at public finance as they weuld at the 
finances of a trading firm or of a family. 

Mr. Cisco affects none of this mystery. He even 
modestly disclaims originality in his views, although 
the method he proposes for funding the seven-thirty 
‘notes, which is a very important part of any financial 
movement just now, has never before, to our knowl- 
edge, appeared in print. He claims merely to have 
examined all that has been written or said on the 
subject in Congress or out of it, and to have come to 
the conclusions expressed in his letter as the result of 
such examination. His opinions are all the more 
valuable for being in this way judicial opinions 
rather than those of an advocate blind to the merit of 
anything except some pet scheme of his own suggest- 
ing. He starts with the undeniable facts of the case 
and proposes nothing but direct common sense reme- 
dies; remedies the operation of which his readers 
can understand as well as himself. His leading fact 
is that the credit of the Treasury is not perfect, which 
is obviously true when its promises to pay gold on 
demand will not be taken by the people except at a 
discount of twenty-seven per cent. Government, 
being a large debtor, has great need of good credit 
that it may borrow money cheaply. A government 
cannot, any more than an individual, improve its 
credit save by showing its ability to meet its debts. 
To this he applies the simple, straightforward remedy 
that the Treasury, being in receipt of a large revenue 
in money—that is, in coin—should save up enough 
to convince its creditors, the people at large, that it 
can meet its notes as fast as they are likely to be pre- 
sented. This has already been advocated in our 
columns. A suggestion has been thoughtlessly made 
in some quarters that it would be just as well to pay 
out the coin at once as far as it will go, redeeming a 
portion of the notes. This suggestion overlooks the 
fact that the Treasury is now actually bankrupt, in 
that it does not pay these notes, and that the duty of 
a bankrupt is to protect all his creditors alike, and 
not prefer a part at the expense of the rest. All the 
suggestions of the letter are of the same simple, 
straightforward character, and we advise our readers 
to begin its perusal with the belief that public finance 
is no mystery. 


LOST LABORS, 

THEN Thor buried his hammer in the brain of 
\ Skrymir, that mythical recumbent lazily open- 
ed his eyes and wished to know if a leaf had fallen 
from the overhanging tree. What seemed so disas- 
trous a blow was not of much account after all, and 
on this text the records of the ages read as a very en- 
tertaining homily. The power of recuperation is of- 
tentimes like that of certain fabled animals, when 
the loss of a member is hastily repaired, and even in 
duplicate. Therefore is it that when we contemplate 
the annals of destruction, and note how futile, it may 
be, are all efforts at perpetuity, though a momentary 
feeling, compounded of mortification and despair, 
may come over us, we gather heart notwithstanding, 
as the chemist knows that decomposition frees the 
elements for a new generation in other conditions. 
That sanguine tendency which pictures Utopias, 
builds Spanish castles, and marches to the tune of A 
Good Time Coming, as it never looks back, is not 
much influenced by this teaching of the past, and it 
has a proper mission of its own, if it can only pro- 
claim its tidings in the realms of Dyspepsia. 
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The world is made up of complemental forces, of | Pope ran in the same direction about Lord Mansfield, 
compensating influences, and, on the other hand, we | when he wrote, 


have the veneration of certain dispositions for the 
Good Old Time. This, to the play-goer, for instance, 
means when there was such a thing as a good actor; 
to the patriot, such a mentor as a proper statesman ; 
to the moralist, such a virtue as frugality; to the bon | 
vivant, Roman dinners and Heidelberg tuns; and to | 
every one some relic of long ago that has not its 
equal in our degenerate days. The hopeful passion 
may make Owenites, Brookfarmers, and all sorts of 
enthusiastic betterers, who, instead of helping the 
world along as it is, are like relays of horses a dozen 
posts ahead, while we are in want of even a nag to 
get over the intervening ground, But it is this other, 
retrospective passion that, in its inclination to berate 
our own times for the glory of antecedent ones, is not 
willing to look to proofs in the matter, People tell 








us every day, for example, of the physical deteriora. 
tion of the race, without going to the records that 
show not only the increased duration of human life 
with each passing century, but make plain that a 
stout man of to-day finds the sword-handles and mail- 
armor of the heroes of a time when the physique 
bore rule more than it does now too small for his 
grasp and too narrow for his chest, So we are con- 
stantly told of the lost arts which we cannot equal, 
of Druidical mechanics and Egyptian pyramid-build- 
ing, without a thought of the much vaster power that 
the machinery of our day possesses, Prof, Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institute, doubts if modern science 
cannot reproduce every invention of ancient art, and 
at an infinite economy of time and labor—not to speak 
of our superiority in directions then unthought ot. 
Future and past are of the things uncertain, and in 
greater likeness than may be perceived at first sight. 
The past is secure, we say ; but the historians put so 
many faces on the matter that Sir Robert Walpole’s 
reproach of their art is not so unjust as it seems. 
The story told of Sir Walter Raleigh is to the point. 
Writing his history in the Tower, he saw a murder in 
the court from his window. When attendants came 
in, who saw it equally well with himself, they gave 
diverse accounts of it, and neither accorded with his 
own belief. Can I write history, he said to himself, 
when of an event occurring within the hour I cannot 
get men to unite upon describing? And so he threw 
what of his history was already written into the fire, 
whence only a portion was saved by a bystander. 
The tendency, then, to magnify the uncertain, to ag- 
grandize the indefinite, does not act altogether in the 
direction of the time to come. The past looms as 
well as the future; its wrecks lift upon the great in- 
tervening sea of time more portentously than its 
freighted argosies. Lost labors appall us, and we 
reckon their magnitude from the merely possible 
grandeur which success might have substituted ; 
just as when we see a man make a great failure in life, 
we are prone to put too high an estimate upon what 
we conceive ought to have been his opposite fortune. 
Again, when a man like Southey dies, or like Cole- 
ridge—men who have indexed so much of the learn- 
ing and philosophy of the world in their own minds, 
being themselves most valuable vade mecums for their 
generation—we mourn, as well we may, that so much 
poured into those alembics will no longer give us 
great results, that such vast acquisitions and such 
subtle comprehension are to be numbered in the cata- 
logue of the lost; but it rarely recurs to us that the 
loss there was, perhaps, compensated by gain else- 
where, and that in the economy of life mental power 
is as hard to lose as an atom from the universe, 
There are times when we seem to want a master 
spirit, It is because the forces of such a spirit are 
latent and diffused through the time; nd on occn 
sions we all know they become concentred and of 
usc, It is afact in chemistry that different substances 
crystallize in different shapes, and a given shape is a 
sure sign of a prescribed quality, It is much the 
same with mental power, Emergencies make latent 
forces disclose themselves according to their own 
laws—this one a poet, that a financier, and so on, So 
how erroneous an estimate some are given to put up- 
on a certain sort of comprehensive mental grandeur, 
like Webster for instance—holding that in different 
circumstances he had been, say, a great historian or a 
great mechanician or a great merchant, or aught clee, 








“ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost.” 
Goethe, when he was told by a phrenologist that na- 
ture had given him the brain of a great orator, only 
smiled at the enthusiast and told him nature had not 
given heed to the kind of country she caused him to 
be born in, since oratory was an art not in vogue in 
the Fatherland, And so with that indefiniteness that 
surrounds the merely possible, and in our natural 
magnifying of what may have been lost to us of the 
orator in Goethe, the courtier, the poet, the scientist, 
we may find unconsciously a figure looming up in lit- 
tle Weimar, with majestic air and incomparable front, 
that attests our loss in eloquence rather than our gain 
in other directions, 

Allston said to a friend ; “You must measure my 
industry not by what you see T have painted, but by 
what I have destroyed ;” and it is not the less true of 
the world’s history that what has been done is best 
seen in its lost labors, ‘The annals of destruction are 
only less pregnant than those of creation, because the 
production must, in the nature of things, go before, 
If the vast piles ot accumulated wrecks hold us 
aghast or open-eyed } wonder, we can do no 
better than remember ed which lies an empty 
shell at the roots of a regenerated plant, Babylon 
and the lost empires; the Druids and their vanished 
mysteries ; the light of the then western world that 
once gleamed at Iona, now scarce heard of; the un- 
known decadence of that strange Christian colony of 
Greenland long centuries ago; languages even that 
have become not dead but lost, dialects dissolved, as 
we may sce others dissolving at this day, and words, 
not insignificant when they represent things, that fall 
out by the wayside and are heard of no more—all 
these and all such losses have fertilized the soil of the 
ages, like fallen leaves, only to reappear in new tissue 
and new fruition, It is a curious concomitant that 
though nations and men fail to live on and retain 
their pristine vigor, and may hope to preserve to 
coming times the record, though it be of their de- 
cadence and end, that the avenging Nemesis of such 
presumption is found in those whose predominance 
is just as temporary and whose hopes are as futile. 
When the news of Pharsalia reached Rome all of 
Pompey’s statues were overthrown; but was Cvsar 
secure of any better record when he should fall ? 

Sometimes a nation’s records in the future are at 
the mercy of human passions, whether it be fanati- 
cism or a zeal for mere physical domination, or it be 
at the hazard of the simplest accident. In the one 
case our regret has a shade of indignation; in the 
other it is tinctured with almost despair. When we 
learn that the first missionaries to Mexico destroyed 
the ancient records of that people and left few of the 
painted chronicles of their story, the vandalism lets 
us think little of their evangelizing, and counts the 
paltry bickering of their descendants to-day but a 
poor substitute for a loftier record. It is not the 
least of the grievances the world has with the Eng- 
lishman, making it look forward with something of 
satisfaction to the epoch of a genuine New Zealander 
on the ruins of London Bridge, that by a systematic 
despoliation by the invader, carried on even to the 
days of the first James, the Irish people are without a 
trace of their pagan progenitors, and not a chronicle 
exists of the centuries following the advent of St, 
Patrick which could remind them of their former 
independence, What English antiquary on his part 
does not wish he could, by a sort of ex post facto inter: 
cession, have stayed the ravages of the Bernician con 
queror ten centuries ago, and tapared the precious 
memorials of the ancient Britons in the monastery of 
Bangor, or has not felt impatient at the comparatively 
fresh destruction of no small share of the original 
records of Wales in the ruins of Wynnstay and Peng 
wern 4 

There is something additionally appalling in this 
loss of the chronicles of a people who have run their 
race and left the course open for a newer struggle, 
We need their story for our philosophy and tor our 
poetry. Gone themselves, to have all trace of them 
vanished from men’s memories isto be doubly doomed, 
and upon the instrument of such destruction men’s 
curses Will always rest, whether it be Massena re- 





treating from the lines of Torres Vedras and destroy- 


ing the rich treasures of the ancient history of Porty. 
gal in the convent of Alcobaca; the Jesuits in Bo- 
hemia eradicating every trace of national glory in 
their religious fury ; Wat Tyler and his mob wasting 
the earliest records of London, or the rioters that at 
a later day dispersed the manuscripts of Lord Mang. 
field in the same metropolis, or scattered the valuable 
papers of Governor Hutchinson in Massachusetts ; 
Tilly, who littered his horses with the precious stores 
of the library at Heidelberg, or the British who simi. 
larly appropriated a much-missed part of the Prince 
Collection out of the towers of the Old South Church 
in Boston. 

All this and much more tell us how uncertain is the 
tenure of our historic fame, and we are admonished 
by the example of Caligula, who cut off the head ot 
the Phidian Jupiter to replace it with his own in y 
mood of self-deification, that it is not ourselves ean 
raise us to glory if the deed of glory go not with it, 
and that glory and disgrace are very likely in the 


long run to be wrapped in the same impenetrable 
darkness, 


THE FIRST BLUSIT OF SPRING, 

‘i hard, bitter winter, whose icy and protracted 

reign had become almost insupportable, is broken 
down and dethroned at last, and most of us breathe 
more freely for the release, Such a season has, we 
believe, been rarely known, ‘The succession of storms 
from midwinter to the equinox has been absolutely 
unbroken, and they were even continued for some time 
after, only ceasing at last on the very verge of the 
second month of spring in a burst of what may 
almost be called hurricanes, as if by way at once of 
final malediction and of furious remonstrance at not 
being permitted to last for ever, As the weary season 
has rolled on, week following weck with scarcely 4 
glimmer of sunshine, day succeeding day with per- 
petual alternations of snow-storm, freezing tempests, 
and deluges of rain, even the stoutest and cheeriest 
have grown heart-sick and have almost despaired of 
ever secing a change, The mortality has been very 
great. Numbers have been swept away by the fierce 
rigor of the elements into untimely graves, <A hard 
winter is proverbially destructive to life, but this one 
has been remarkably so, Many persons who were 
merely delicate and who might, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have survived for years, have succumbed 
to climatic influences so unremittingly severe as, in 
the memory of the present generation at least, hardly 
to have had a parallel. 

The effect of the season upon general prosperity 
has been marked and obvious, “People have been 
waiting and waiting for “the spring trade to open,” 
until at last they have waited so long that no one 
seems exactly to know how to set to work to open it. 
The depression has been tolerably uniform in all 
departments of business and the recovery, when it 
comes, will presumably be equally general. It may 
be expected that one of the principal effects of this 
tardiness and inactivity will be that of prolonging 
the busy season at the other end and carrying it fur- 
ther into the heats of summer, If this expectation 
be not too sanguine, those who depend upon trade 
may be yet compensated in a measure for the lethargy 
of early spring. Such a condition of things as pre- 
vailed through March cannot possibly, we should say, 
continue through April, and cannot fail to be suc 
ceeded by a corresponding reaction, With those who 
imagine that we are coming closely to the edge of 4 
great commercial revolution we do not agree, Such 
erm may be, and probably in, ultimately inevitable 
as the consequence of the fluancial history of the 
past five years; but wo shall have more substantial 
warnings of its imminence than we have yet had and 
will have to pass ever ground which can be measured 
with tolerable accuracy before us, The financial 
Cassandras will probably be falsified by the imme: 
diate future, and still another stage of speculation 
and buoyancy will doubtless precede the final col- 
lapse, 

Meanwhile we are all heartily thankful for the first 
blush of spring, We have awaited it long and anx- 
iously and are quite at accord in pronouncing it de- 
cidedly better late than never, The intense luxury 
of a balmy, quiet, sunny day like last Sunday could 








certainly not be enjoyed as it was enjoyed without 
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the previous discipline of the dismal vicissitudes 
which preceded it. From this very clear-cut and 
concrete example we may draw a hundred useful les- 
sons about life, health, and fortune. But after all we 
should rather prefer winter and spring to keep their 
proper respective places and, like the dinner bell, that 
they should be tolerably punctual, It will seem but 
a short time now before we have with us, 
“The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose,’’ 

and we trust that the heavens will be kind and afford 
us some compensation for the past, Whatever mys- 
terious equilibrium has necessitated our tedious 
round of storms ought surely now to be sutisfied to 
repletion, and thus willing to permit that opposite al- 
terfation ao essential to pleasing variety and so likely 
tobe more favorable to our pockets, to our health, 
and—most important in a domestic point of view—to 
our tempers, 


MAN AND THE MONKEY, 
N the fall of 1859 a work appeared which, from the 
honorable name connected with it and the nature 
of the subject treated of, immediately attracted the 


attention not only of scientific men, but of all well- | 


educated people throughout the world, The object 
of the book was to show the probability of all the 
representatives of animal and plant life being more 
closely connected with one another than had been 
generally admitted, or, more definitely expressed, that 
all the species existing at any one time were derived 
by certain modifying influences, acting gradually, 
from pre-existing species or from one another, The 
application of the hypothesis was made only to the 
lower animals, yet all scientific men soon became 
fully convinced that whatever might be proved in 
regard to the mode of origin of these would apply 
with equal force to man, for it had been universally 
admitted not only that he is formed on the same 
plan with the animals of the most important grand 
division of the animal kingdom, but that he stands 
at the head of mammalia, and is followed by the 
quadrumana, or monkeys, in the descending scale of 
structure, It was also evident that the theory linked 
man with the earliest forms in geological times. 
The difficulty now was to reconcile this view with 
the Biblical account of his creation, The opponents 
of the doctrine were reminded that practically it had 
already been granted that the Bible could not as yet 
be clearly understood either in regard to the time of 
the creation of man or of the lower animals, for no 
limit was put to the extent of time covered by the 
word “day,” and it had been acknowledged that the 
various calculations made of the number of years from 
the creation to the beginning of the present era, based 
on the several versions, differ by about three thousand 
years. They were also reminded of the force of cer- 
tain passages in Genesis which had been as long ago 
as 1655 cited to prove that Adam was not the first 
human being, by Izaak Peregre, of whom the Inquisi- 
tion took hold and compelled to abjure both his pre- 
Adamite heresy and his Calvinism. With this ex- 
planation naturalists were content, for the present at 
least, to confine their investigations to nature, trusting 
that when they obtained an intelligible answer from 
her they might be the better able to understand the 
Biblical account, 

As we have said, the quiet researches among the 
lower animals of Darwin and others in regard to the 
origin of species attracted general attention for a 
very short time; the resulting question, the origin 
of man, overshadowed all minor considerations, The 
Whole tribe of quadrumana was worked over afresh, 
and a live gorilla was worth many a hundred pound, 
Missionarics stationed on the coast of Africa, who 
had been sent out to teach the poor blacks that 
We are all of one blood, were commissioned to do 
their part in extending the limits of our relationship 
by securing specimens, dead or alive, of any of the 
monkey race, The limbs, body, teeth, and skull of 
these, it may be very distant, cousins of ours were 
Most carefully compared with corresponding parts of 
the human frame, Their brains were weighed, and 
40 ascending scale of weights or sizes was tormed, 
beginning with the lower forms and leaping from the 
Gorilla and chimpanzee to the lowest human beings, 
4nd 80 running on up to Byron and Cuvier, till at last 














the series was crowned by the brain of a woman. 
But in those days they were content with no super- 
ficial treatment of the subject, they went deeply into 
the matter; the war of the Hippocampi sprang up, 
and many really believed that the dignity of the 
human race depended on the non-existence of the 
third lobe, the posterior cornu, and the hippocampus 
minor in the brain of the monkey. The two principal 


combatants in this contest were learned professors of 


London, and scientific men in time very generally 
came to admit the possibility of man being the last 
stage in the development of animals formed on the 
vertebrate plan, For many years naturalists have 
been quietly and patiently at work all over the world 
collecting facts bearing on this point, regardless of 
results in their research for truth, It was early proved 
that the structural differences among monkeys are as 
great as the same differences among the various races 
of men, or between these and the higher quadru- 
mana; hence, if it could be shown that the latter 
were developed from one another, it followed that 
the various races of men also were similarly connected, 


Investigations among extinct animals can do little 
for the development theory, for the distinctions are 
necessarily based on form and structure, and a con- 
necting link between two species can be taken only 
as an evidence that they are one species, Researches 
must be made where Darwin was and is still making 
them, among living forms, The desire is to obtain a 
specics from already existing species, But what are 
the characteristics of a species? It is satisfactorily 
shown that they cannot be derived from form or 
structure, and the only test which has been accepted 
as of any value is that of continued fertility among 
the individuals representing it, Hence the investiga- 
tions can only be carried on among domestic animals 
or those kept under the eye of man for that purpose ; 
for if we find wild in nature what we may be inclined 
to consider a species developed from another species, 
it may be said that the fact that it is not fertile with 
the latter species proves that it was created distinct. 
What is wanted is, to produce under our own imme- 


diate observation a variety which will continue itself 


but will not intermingle with the species from which 
it is derived. The interest which was generally taken 
in the great question growing out of the theory advo- 
cated by Darwin died away here as on the other side 
of the Atlantic after a few years, but it has been re- 
cently somewhat revived by the return of Professor 
Agassiz from Brazil, where he is supposed to have 
given considerable attention to the study of that order 
of animals which nearest approaches man in structure. 
His last lecture at the Cooper Institute on The Monkeys 
and Native Inhabitants of South America contained the 
essential features of his views on the origin of man, 
and we purpose noticing briefly some of the principal 
points brought forward, 

Prof. Agassiz’ first aim is to prove that the differ- 
ences among men are “ as striking, unquestionably, as 
the differences of some of the species of monkeys from 
one another,” and that we must recognize “ the iden- 
tity of these differences with the differences which 
exist among animals,” This is exactly the ground 
taken by those who support the development theory. 
Further, he says that if it is ever proved that all 
monkeys have a common origin, it will at the same 
time be shown that all men have, and that both have 
the same origin; hence, it waa in order to avoid this 
“appalling feature of the subject that he early main- 
tained that the different races of men must have had 
an independent origin, because he saw the time com- 
ing when the question of the origin of man would be 
mixed up with the question of the origin of animals, 
and a community of origin might be affirmed for all,” 
This certainly cannot strike any one as being a truly 
acientific reason, and it is to be hoped that all the 
professor's arguments and investigations are not in- 
fluenced by the same motives, We always supposed 
that scientific research was for truth, 

Now, how does he prove that “ men are not derived 
from & common stock?” Simply “ because the differ- 
ences which exist among men are of the same kind 
and quite as striking as the differences which exist 
between monkeys and between the lower animals.” 
Here we see he assumes the very point at issue, that 
all the lower animals were created as they are and 
have not been developed from one another, He pre- 
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sents no further evidence, except that he spends con- 
siderable time in showing that many races of men 
still existing have preserved their chief characteris- 
tics for several thousand years. He then makes some 
direct attacks on the Darwinian theory. The first 
point assailed is that, according to this hypothesis, 
but few forms were in the beginning created, and from 
these all the others have in time been developed, 
Now, Agassiz asserts that we find in the beginning that 
very many different classes of animals appeared to- 
gether, The answer to this statement is that no 
naturalist ever pretended, the professor excepted, 
that we are as yet acquainted with any of the forms 
which were first created, but that we have only ap- 
proached the beginning in our discoveries, Besides, 
it is admitted towards the close of the lecture that 
there is a gradation from the lowest vertebrate forma 
in the earliest known geological times up through all- 
the successive formations to the present epoch, where 
the series culminates in man, The same gradual im- 
provement for the other classes of the animal king- 
dom is also alluded to, 


Another point made against the Darwinian theory is 
that at the present time we have existing both high 
and low forms of some classes of animals, Why have 
not the influences of nature and tie tendencies of the 
species developed all to higher forms? The only an- 
swer is, We cannot yet tell; but this we do know, that 
the number of such species running through several 
geological periods up to our own time is very small 
compared with those which have, according to this 
hypothesis, developed to higher and higher forms, 
The investigation is still a recent one, and candid 
naturalists are fully aware that in all probability 
they are not acquainted with all the forces which 
act on species, nor with the manner of working 
of those forces which are already to some extent 
known. We see, for instance, that many varieties 
of a species are found sometimes in the same section 
of country apparently under identical influences, 
It is further asserted “that it is not logical to-as- 
cribe the diversity which exists among living beings 
to causes which exhibit uniformity of nature and 
uniformity of action.” The answer to this we have 
just given in part, for it is evidently assumed that we 
are acquainted with all the forces acting on animals, 
Where the powers of nature work in concert we 
certainly must expect a different result from that pro- : 
duced by their separate action, or by the combination 
of afew of them, The professor finds it difficult to 
reconcile diversity with uniformity, and yet sup- 
posing the diversity, which existed through all past 
time and which still surrounds us, to be due to suc- 
cessive direct creations, as he contends, is not the. 
Cause of it uniform in His nature and in His action? 
The “closing evidence” is that ‘‘we never see one 
of these animals swerve from the plan pointed out, or 
produce anything else than that which is like itself.” 
In refutation of this we need only cite the one hun- 
dred and fifty varieties of pigeons, all derived from 
the rock pigeon, and which present forms as varied 
as the carrier, the pouter, the tumbler, and the fan- 
tail. The different breeds of dogs are another ex- 
ample, and the mixed races resulting from the union 
of different nationalities are sufficiently unlike the 
original to show the groundlessness of the professor's 
assertion, 

We have a word to say on his often repeated 
appeals to the prejudices of the audience, which have 
been very deservedly criticised by other journals, 
We give an inatance; “ The question ia whether we 
are the lineal descendants of monkeya or whether we 
are the children of a creative mind,” In our opinion, 
such wanderings from the path of acientific discussion 
not only lessen the force of the real arguments pre- 
sented, but deprive the lecturer of that respect which 
the man of science naturally inspires, But this is not 
all; popularizing science after this manner surely 
tends to popularizing the lecturer out of science, and 
scientific men cannot long continue in sympathy with 
one who thus brings his (differences before the public, 
And here, speaking of popular prejudices, we are 
reminded of the reply made to the Bishop of Oxford 
at the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science several years ago by Professor 
Huxley, when, in the heat of debate, the distin- 
guished prelate asked him how he would like to 
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have an ape for his grandfather. The answer was, 
“ T would rather own an ape for my grandfather than 
sacrifice truth for the sake of a dogma.” We would 
leave this subject with the remark that many of those 
who object to Darwin’s views do not seem fully to 
appreciate the value which he attaches to the element 
of time, which he considers so essential to his hy- 
pothesis. The most common objection is, that we do 
not see that changes have taken place either among 
the races of animals or of men. But what is historic 
compared with pre-historic time? The combined 
ages of three or four of the great California trees 
carry us back six thousand years or more, and yet 
this is evidently but the first step into the past. 


PERSONAL ANTIPATITES. 
MONG the numerous trifles which add to the dis- 
comfort of our lives there are scarcely any which 





are at once so frequent and so irrational as ill found 
ed personal antipathies, Perhaps not a man or a 
woman will read these remarks who is not either the 
cherisher of such an antipathy or the object of one; 
and the majority will find on rigid self-examination 
that they not only indulge in several antipathies, but 
that they suspect themselves of being the pet antipa- 
thy of several others, Most of us meet people daily 
whom for no really good reason we permit ourselves to 
dislike; and the reward is pretty constant and pro- 
portional of being disliked in return, An investiga- 
tion of the causes of such feelings will not often be 
flattering to self-respect, We are apt to dislike peo- 
ple for the cut of their clothes, for the peculiarities of 
their gait, for some often indescribable idiosyncrasy 
of expression; and the oftener we meet the objects of 
aversion, the stronger and more unmitigated is our 
distaste. The most prolific occasion of these unami- 
able sentiments undoubtedly lies in affronts, real or 
imaginary, which have been offered to our self-love. 
A man has stared at us, as we think, superciliously ; 
he has taken an unwarrantable precedence in enter- 
ing an omnibus or in going up stairs; he has answer- 
ed roughly or curtly to some passing observation 
which, venturing on the acquaintanceship of daily 
contact, in a moment of effusion we have offered 
about the weather; he has looked too narrowly at 
ladies whom we may happen to have been escorting ; 
he has spoken lightly in our hearing of some journal 
or public man whom we happen to respect ; he has 
looked in our direction when, scated at a distance, he 
has been chatting and laughing with a friend ; these 
are among the many trivial things which, in propor- 
tion to our sensitiveness, serve as the basis for objec- 
tions, and which, often utterly groundless and silly, 
will serve to superstruct a dislike which will last to 
our own discomfort and to others’ prejudice for 
months oreven for years, 

The weakness is not experienced solely with rela- 
tion to strangers. It often affects us in connection 
with acquaintances or even with those whoshould be 
friends. We conceive that we are underrated, that 
the real importance of our position is imperfectly 
recognized, that certain small conventional attentions 
have been improperly omitted or withheld, that an 
air of hauteur or one of familiarity has been unjusti- 
flably exhibited towards us, and for such considera- 
tions we frequently allow valuable friendships to 
cool and what may have been in truth a cordial 
regard to degenerate into indifference and alienation, 
Now, there are very few who will openly confess to 
such littleness as all this; but itis true, notwithstand 
ing, that nearly every individual among us is more or 
less guilty of it, Itis obvious enough thata genuine 
self-respect, a well-grounded and unaffected appreci 
ation of what is really worthy in our own characters 
and a kindly toleration for the incidental eccentrici- 
ties of others, are entirely inconsistent with feelings 
Which, of analysis, will generally prove to be alinply 
éhildish ; bit hittian fate, in many things whieh 
adinit the element of seeretiveness aa well as that of 
self-deseption, is some Hines sadly contemptible, and 
the manliness whieh places its possessar at a juat 
point of elevation in small things as well as great 
ones is unfortunately rave, If we eould bring ou 
selves te adopt the principle of believing that all ou 
fellaw-beings—all with whem we are brought inte 
easial or daily eontact—are really well-+neaning, 
kindly, and generous persons, ab leash until we posi 


tively know them to be otherwise, an incalculable 
amount of petty heart-burning and irrational preju- 
dice would be obviated. Men are so constituted as 
to be extremely prone to become, so far as we are con- 
cerned, what we apparently think them to be. Dis- 
trust and aversion breed their counterparts as surely 
as light, heat, or dirt do. Cordiality, frankness, an 
open, trustful brow will beget their like with nine 
people out of ten; and it is better to run the risk of 
failure with the tenth than to lose the chance of suc- 











cess with the whole. 

It is safe to say that by far the greater number of 
our antipathies are founded on unjust prejudice. 
Give them the opportunity of free explanation with- 
out fear of rebuff or coldness, and the men you dislike 
most will show you that you ought to like them, If 
you doubt this, ask yourself whether you do not feel 
that you could effect a similar change, with occasion, 





in the sentiments of those who dislike yourself, ‘The 
answer with the right thinking and generous can 
seareely be equivocal, We are too much in the habit 
of forgetting, what is nevertheless strietly true, that 
we owe a certain duty—a duty of kindliness, of fra 
ternal regard, of mutual encouragement, in this dusty 
round of life to every living soul we encounter in it, 
There is little of the spirit of Christianity in a heart 
which, its attention directed to this truth, can turn 
coldly away from it, The moil and hurry of life, and 
especially of business life, is unfavorable to the candid 
survey of apparent minutim like these of common- 
place antipathies, and the fact should make us per- 
sistent and energetic in considering and correcting 
them, For nearly all of us there are cordial, trusty 
friends to be gained by no greater effort than that 
which will summon the magnanimity to suppress and 
conquer frivolous and unmanly antipathies. We 
think that these reflections are even better applicable 
towomen than tomen, The greater part of the feuds 





and aversions, the scandals and petty hatreds of so- 
ciety are attributable to just such ignoble sources as 
those we have discussed. Dislike founded upon 
incidents which most people are ashamed to mention 
is a hundred times more common than that which is 
due to incidents which are acknowledged and palpa- 
ble. The whole subject, discuss it as we may, brings 
us unfailingly to appreciate the great need—the un- 
christian deficiency—of our modern society, which is 
simply and in a word the diffusion and practise of 
charity. 
METROPOLITAN THEATRES, 

| ier calamity which lately overtook the management of 

the Winter Garden haselicited a degree of public sym- 
pathy which similar disasters do not always command, 
It may bo doubted whether, if the house where 7'he 
Black Crook is performed had been burned, there would 
have been any particular sympathy at all. Wedo not 
mean by this to imply disrespect for the manager of 
Niblo's Garden, who, apart from 7'he Black Crook, is, we 
believe, a very worthy gentleman and a useful citizen; 
but the character of the performances in a theatre cer- 
tainly do make some difference in the estimation placed 
by the public upon its manager, Mr, Stuart, the lessee 
of the Winter Garden, has gained an enviable reputation 
in his profession as manager by a long course of industry, 
of straightforward dealing, of respect for public morals 
and for the delicacy of the refined portion of the theatre 
going public, and by a taste and scholarship which theat 
rical managers always ought to posseas, but which in fact 
they very seldom do, It isa fortunate thing for a eom 
munity, if theatres there must be, that they should be 
conducted by persons with the tastes, manners, and edu 
cation of gentlemen, The public recognize these desir 
able qualifications in Mr. Stuart, and thelr sympathy with 
his loss is proportionately greater than it would have been 
in theif absence, oF it the Case of A iAnAgeEr Who puRpeRs 
el thei in é lesser degree, Mr, Hdwin Booth, tov, his 
younger assoeiate, is regarded by the community with an 
eateein Which his eareful ating and industrinua effete 
in behalf of the legitimate drama have very fairly earn 
ed, On the whole, these two gentlemen have worked very 
satiafactorily together; the business tact, experienes, and 
reading of the one have been happily seeonded by the 
illiant talenta af the ether, and they have eanjointly 
sueseeded in offbring te the metropolitan publie a elaga 
af entertaininenta of a truly respectable and jntelleetual 
eharactet 

lor these feasons we have been glad ta observe the 
kindly feeling whieh has been se generally evineed te 

















wards these gentlemen—a feeling in which we cordially 
share. From what we hear, the immediate result of the 
burning of the Winter Garden will consist in the erection 
of a finer and larger edifice further up town, which, under 
the same worthy management, may fairly be expected to 
prove the scene of more decided and substantial successes 
than even was the old one. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that every possible device will be employed in building 
the new theatre to facilitate egress and to secure good 
ventilation. Had the late conflagration occurred at night 
and during a performance, the loss of life might have 
been appalling ; and in a climate like ours perfect venti. 
lation is the most important desideratum of all others 
for public halls, Most of our theatres are certainly bet: 
ter in this respect than those of London, the auditoriums 
of the Haymarket and Princess’, for example, being 
perfectly intolerable save in the depth of winter for want 
of air; but we can improve upon any existing models, 
and we trust Mr, Stuart will set the example, 

There are rumors of other houses to be erected in time 
for the fall season, Mr, Pike, of Cincinnati, will, it ia 
said, build an opera house which, we hope, will have a 
more sightly and tasteful interior than the new Academy, 
It is, perhaps, time for New York to have two opers 
houses, and the competition which may result will bea 
gain to the public, Besides a new house for Mr, Stuart, 
it is said that Mr, James H, Hackett will also erect a thea, 
tre further up town than any now built, and of which he 
will himself be the manager, It seems probable that the 
Broadway and Olympic will be, ere long, devoted to other 
purposes, and in this case, and considering the loss of the 
Winter Garden, there would certainly seem to be room 
for two additional houses, We sincerely trust that the 
contemplated structures, with the various novelties and 
improvements which are likely to be presented in them, 
will largely conduce to more elevated standards of histri- 
onic excellence than have lately been set up in the 
metropolis, and that they may have a wholesomely pur. 
gatory influence upon the dramatic art and its professors 
throughout the whole country. 


ALBION PAPERS: 
BEING FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. 
No, VI,—ENGLISH-AMERICAN PARTIES. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 


|" will be no news to most readers to be told that party 

fecling respecting American topics ran as high in 
London during the civil war as ever it did in New York, 
It was my fortune to be in the former city during the 
greater part of the last eventful year of the strugyle, 1 
was there when the feeling for the South in aristocratic 
circles was most cordial, admiring, and demonstrative; 
when the conviction of our permanent disruption was 
most widely spread and confidently expressed ; when 
vach post that arrived from Amorica was watched for 
with most eager interest and its news was the theme of 
universal discussion ; when the newspapers were contend: 
ing as hotly over the chances of the strife as if it were 
their own; when Mr, Boucicault with politic enthusiasm 
flung the Confederato banner to the breeze from the wins 
dows of the Adelphi Theatre ; whon the intelligence of 
Leo's overthrow came like a thunder-clap upon the ears 
of those who had believed such a catastrophe impos 
sible; when 5.208 rose from low down in the fifties to 
pass seventy almost in a day; and when Punch came 
forth with ita pathetic cartoon—its sorrowful poem of re 
cantation—and St, James's Hall was draped in black and 
crowded with tearful faces gathered to do honor to the 
memory of the murdered Lincoln, 

During that last anxious year of the war there 06 
curred in England many strange things. Whatever may 
have been the feeling of the Hnglish working classes, 
that of the vast majority of cultivated and influential 
Hnglishinen was unquestionably against the North, [a 
London it was rare in the every-day life of a sojourner 
to leat @ yuiee raised in the Mederal defenve, lMvet 
aiiong those who hated slavery and believed the Mouth 
to be fighting for its perpetiation there were few wid 
dordially Approved the obstinate prosecition of the Wat 
for the Union, Hart Hissell’s theory that the North was 
fighting for empire had plenty of adherents who had #6 
sympathy for the Mouth, They theught the Heiloral 
#aHiG Waa Hot worth the eandle, tngland waa great 
within her ting limits, and why should the North with 
ler Vash area make auch tremendous saerifives for the 
dake of mera territory? Hesides this, numbers whe 
in other reapeets were anti Confederate, being ataunel 
free-traders, found their sympathies dampened by the 
relative attitude ef the eoimbatania eoneerning their fa- 
vorile tenets, ‘The vast commercial and manufaeturiig 
influchoes whieh were thus either neutralised oF direetly 
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arrayed against the Northern cause were, therefore, quite 
jrrespective of slavery, potential in depriving the Union 
party of vitality, and, as we all must now acknowledge, 
in prolonging the war. The Englishman’s traditional 
sympathy, too, for the weaker side in any struggle— pro- 
vided it be not opposed to himself—had, as is equally no- 
torious, an immense effect in balancing the moral or 
philanthropic aspects of the case and so in throwing 
prejudice into the Southern scale. These are matters 
which hardly require recapitulation, and they are merely 
touched upon to show that they have not escaped consid- 
eration while arriving at the conclusions hereafter to be 
stated. All opinion must, of course, be received with a 
due regard to the accidental associations and standpoints 
of their enunciator and to his intellectual capacity to 
think and to express his thought in a judicial manner, 
Nothing here written makes the faintest pretension to 
jnfallibility, and everything is offered with the belief and 
desire that readers will judge by such intrinsic evidences 
of fairness and probability which they may find to be 
present or lacking as they proceed, 

Nothing, in trath, is more difficult than to get really 

sound ideas of another nation at seeond hand, I never 
knew an Moglishman, whatever his reading and natural 
powers, to vinit the United States without having his 
previous ideas of the country more or leas modified ; nor 
an American to visit England without a similar expert. 
ence, The letters of untravelled Englishmen to Ameri 
can papers, or of untravelled Americans to English papers, 
however educated and otherwise experienced the writers, 
invariably betray by mistaken analogies and plausible 
misapprehensions the disadvantage under which they 
labor in attempting to make intelligible to readers of the 
opposite country their peculiar views or impressions, It 
is idle to expect that mere books and newspapers, even in 
this age of unexampled reading, will entirely supply the 
results of personal attrition and observation, The United 
States and England will only be reciprocally understood 
by each other in the ratio in which the two peoples prac. 
tically see and commingle with each other. In represen- 
tative countries such a process is emphatically necessary. 
In such countries nearly every one who addresses the 
public does so in the interest of a party. ‘To one party in 
America it seems necessary constantly to impress upon 
the popular mind the most painful and exaggerated pic- 
tures of the wretched and down-trodden condition of the 
masses of the English nation, The notions which such 
pictures convey are widely disseminated even among what 
are termed educated people, An American accustomed 
from childhood to accept such representations is aston- 
ished—and sometimes, as I have known, very unwillingly 
astonished—in travelling through the rural districts of 
England to find the people happy, frugal, and thrifty, and 
to see that their most universal and unmistakable frame 
of mind is that of content, In precisely the same way 
‘the tactics of what is called the radical party in England 
have gone to create a rose-colored impression of many 
things in this country which a like experience on the 
partof their pupils in the United States would usually 
and unpleasantly contradict, It is all but impossible for 
& partisan in either country to refrain from overstate: 
nents which he thinks will strengthen his arguments 
and help forward his cherished theories, This was done 
in England during our civil war by both parties with 
astonishing vigor and pertinacity; so that it was very 
difficult, pending ita continuance, to find an Englishman 
whose notions respecting it were not very much exagger 
ated either in one direction or the other, 

This went ao far that at one time it became extremely 
disagreeable in almost any society to express positive 
opinions upon the subject of any sort whatever, It may 
hot speak well for their patriotism, but it is nevertheless 
true that | have known both Northerners and Southern 
ets of decided convictions to remain silent while their 
Feapective sections were sharply abused, It should be 
filed that instances of the latter sort were comparatively 
fate; the Confederate partisans, so far as my observation 
Wert, having been meh more positive, authoritative, and 
litolerant of sontfadi¢tion as Well as iore ntitierots 
that their opposites, I see no Feason why T ahould heal: 
tale, however, to aay that, in general, educated Haglish 
fiéh appeared to me to be Hiieh lesa delicate ih express: 
lig strong opinions about the war in the presence of those 
Whom they knew to be Americana, bit of whose persia 
sone they had not bean at the pring to advise thanisel yes, 
than might reasonably have been expected, 1 have 
known gentlemen ab dinner parties, and that before the 
ladies had retired, unburden themselves of the most bit 
ter And ew payte tirades againat either American combat 
Ant and ite polley in carrying on the war, ‘here will be 
plenty, of course, to Inala that under such elreumetanees 
it Waa the duty of a Aimeriean, aeeording to his lights, 
18 take up the glove and de battle; but ib is tiveli easier 








to pass such a stricture than, being in a foreign country 
and a guest, and having no official position and being 
otherwise obscure, to challenge what had really become, 
as experience showed, a common if not universal prac- 
tice. 

To sum up the aggregate of my experience and to de- 
duce a conclusion, I am forced to say—and it is said with 
a strong accompanying conviction of the immense value 
of cordial relations between the people of the two coun- 
tries—that the great bulk of the British nation really de- 
sired the permanent disruption of the republic and were 
greatly disappointed with the result of the war. That 
result was acquiesced in, to be sure, as an accomplished 
fact and one which no further expressions of prejudice or 
sympathy could affect. Being over, it was manifestly 
judicious to cultivate friendly relations with the victors. 
Still, a different result would have been infinitely more 
popular, and although the terrible death of Mr, Lincoln 
evoked much genuine sympathy and produced what had 
very much the appearance of a decided revulsion of pop 
ular sentiment, that event rather supplied a conveniont 
occasion for abandoning an untenable and perplexing 
position than an opportunity for expressing previously 
formed convictions, ‘The abliorrence of slavery was 
strong, but it was so with comparatively few, A feeling 
of kindness for America and Americans of whatever see- 
tion was, and probably is, more pervasive and sincere 
than is here generally supposed, Horror at the continu- 
ed and, as it was generally regarded, unnecessary blood- 
shed was universal, But for all this the profound, un- 
derlying belief of most Englishmen was that it would be 
better for England if the States were divided. When 
Mr. Roebuck made just this declaration in the plainest 
terns in his speech at Sheffield, reported in 7’he London 
Times June 10, 1865, it was universally felt to be true, al- 
though the blunt manner of his avowal was criticiged as 
needlessly offensive and impolitic. “My reason,” he 
said, “ for desiring the acknowledgment of the South was 
this—I wanted the great republic of America to be split 
in two. I honestly and openly express it ; and if it had 
been go, it would have been better for us. . lam 
quite sure that if the South had been recognized, great 
good would have been done, In the first place, the ar- 
rogant, the overbearing and great Republic of America 
would have been split in two; and for the safety of 
Europe that is required.” 

It was vain to hope that the South could conquer and 
absorb the North; had there been the least danger of 
such a thing the Confederacy would have had fewer 
English friends. The sole chance of division lay in the 
success of the weaker party ; and this was what, despite 
the friendship of the English working classes, England 
substantially desired, Undoubtedly the leaders of the 
extreme Radical wing did not desire this, and did all they 
could, for obvious reasons, to make it appear otherwise ; 
but they did not correctly represent in this respect the 
fovling even of the lower ordera, ‘The latter were en 
tirely ready, heartily at one with the government when 
hostilities were imminent as a consequence of the Trent 
affair, Of this no unprejudiced observer who went 
among them in various parts of the country at that 
juncture could entertain the smallest doubt, That men 
of their stamp become sturdy Americans after a few 
years in this country is commonly the fact ; but they are 
not Americans in England, however the steady identifi 
cation of English popular rights with the auecess of the 
American republic which is inculeated by their spokes 
men may make them appear so, The feeling of nation 
ality among the working classes of England is pro 
digiously strong, ‘They like no nation to be as great as 
their own. ‘The inatinet is natural to thelr race, and it 
is equally strong with the masses of our own countrymen, 
There cannot be a question but that the majority of Amer 
icans would like to see Ireland severed from Creat 
Britain; nor does the sentiment spring alone from the 
Iriah element among us or from retaliatory sentiments 
growing out of our own civil war, The feeling would 
exiat ii tle abseiiee of those considerations, although 
they certainly give it additional force, Jtist as teh tien 
like to gee the estates of other fel inen Bib tp oF 
erumbled away, ao do the people of powerful nations like 
to witness the disintegration of their fivals, Oseasional 
aympathios and allianees ay be fostered from real oF 
fletitioua political analogies, or fran a eanitinn interest 
againat A Hore dangerous competitor; but such relations 
are evaneseent, While their antithesis is parnianent 

Hut although, as has been said, the existences of partias 
in representative eauntries may lead te misrepresentation 
af the eondition and principles af ether eountries it is, 
nevertheless, true that parties alone prevented the inter 
ference of Hngland in our war, The mistake, asit would 
aeein, Whieh for the sake of truth we ought te avoid, is 
that of assuining that sueh prevention had its tise in the 














friendly interest of either of such parties in ourselves 
rather than in their antagonism towards each other. The 
Duke de Persigny, in a recent speech to the French Sen- 
ate, accurately enough suggests this distinction. ‘“ Look,” 
said he, “at the attitude of England during that strug- 
gle. The sentiments of our neighbors were not doubtfal. 
Assuredly their wishes were not for the re-establishment 
of the Union. Never was a finer occasion presented to 
free England for some centuries from her American night- 
mare. But her responsible ministers were there! They 
counted the ranks of their adversaties—so many Radicals 
who will vote for the Union from political passion, so 
many Tories who, though they wish for the same things 
as the Whigs, will vote against them to turn them out, 
Before this calculation they stopped short, inert and dis- 
couraged; and the Goddess Opportunity escaped their 
powerless hands. Shades of Pitt and Chatham, you 
ought to shudder; for the instrument which in your 
hands waa one of force has become in those of your auc 
ceasors one of weakness,’ The varying policy of the 
successive Russell and Derby ministries amply eorrobo 

rates this view, Neither has ever hesitated to ineline 
one way or the other, to become pro-Federal or pro-Con- 
federate, just as the ehanees of war and the ebb and flow 
of party strength and prejudice might suggest the forti 

fication of their own tenure of power; and neither has 
ever been able to go so far as to exert anything more 
than a temporary or prolonging influence upon the 
struggle, Had the North lost Gettysburg, the English 
cabinet, whether Whig or Tory, would have doubtless 
acted in the same way ; a way, it is needless to add, not 
likely to have been favorable to the Union, 

The foregoing opinions will scarcely commend them- 
selves as satisfactory to those who like to believe in the 
progressive growth of fraternal relations between nations, 
and to hope that we are growing out of the bad old days 
when the hand of each nation, like Ishmael’s, was against 
all others. Still, while convinced that a firm and inti- 
mate alliance between the United States and Great 
Britain would be the best that could be made in the in- 
terest of progress and civilization, my aim has been to 
represent things as I believe them to be rather than as I 
could wish them to be. If these views have a less com- 
fortable and more cynical air than opposing ones which 
have sometimes been cherished, there is a consolation in 
reflecting that we are now, happily, a united nation, and, 
assuming England’s friendship to be desirable, that any 
theory which assigns her sympathy exceptionally to either 
of the late contending sections must be distasteful to the 
other; whereas, if we suppose her to have been in point 
of fact equally indifferent to both, and solely desirous to 
see each separated from the other without cost or danger 
to herself, there is left no particular occasion for heart- 
burning to either. To be entirely candid, however, and 
at the same time to furnish some slight measure of the 
value, if there be any, of these observations, I will con- 
clude them for the present by expressing a firm belief 
that the United States, at large, has more real friends in 
England than England has in the United States. If a 
more cordial inference can be drawn from this statement 
than has been previously advanced, it certainly would 
afford me nothing but pleasure, 
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LONDON, 
Lonpvon, March 16, 1867, 

I norm that all who are interested in the question of 
Atlantic telegraphy will have read very carefully the 
report in our papers of the tenth annual meeting of the 
old Atlantie Telegraph Company. It fully beara out wiat 
I have before said of this subject The directors tell iis 
that taking inte cofisideration the interests of the publie, 
aiid believing that it would also be producti¥e of advan: 
tage to the sonipany, they lad, as everybody is aware, 
reduced the tariff by ote half, Tn the eevee of a month 
or two An inerense in the fecsipts set in, Brom £80048 
day, the average tose to £000; and if ane instanee as 
much as £9,000 was earned in a day, Now, if a eable 
whieh had only been earning £800 in a day waa found 
capable, when charging only half rates, of earning £9,000 
in ane day, anybody who has skill in arithmetie may de 
termine te what extent, at least, it-must have been idle 
under the old rates, In facet, an the day when it earned 
£2,000 it must have performed just five times the work 
with whieh the diveetors were contented before, Hut the 
ehalriian adinitted that eve Hew the eable works only 
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four hours out of the twenty-four. 
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It follows, therefore, 
that some months ago this great and valuable result of 
human enterprise and skill and perseverance was pro- 
ducing something less than a twenty-fifth part of the 
good which might have been derived from it under a 
different system. 

The more this is looked into, the more lamentable it 
will appear; but there is but one remedy for it. Here 
are two cables capable of working night and day, here 
are two worlds anxiously waiting for intelligence of each 
other; but instead of forty-eight hours’ telegraphic work 
we get eight only. Was ever wastefulness so frightful 
borne so patiently before? The companies will not 
move; it is the governments which must take the mat- 
ter in hand. The motion that the minimum rate for 
messages be reduced to £5, was hopelessly negatived ; 
and for a very plain reason. Directors are not mere 
philanthropists, and are not expected to be. They rep- 
resent shareholders anxious for good dividends, and 
they will not, indeed they ought not to, look to any other 








consideration. If it could be shown that one hour aday— 
aye, even one word a day—would pay five shillings more 
per annum than their present profits, is it not certain 
that the two companies would lay their heads together 
and save themselves further trouble by shutting up the 
offices save for five minutes or so a day? Mr, Cyrus 
Field believes the reduction to £5 would largely increase 
the receipts. But Mr, Field is an enthusiast and a 
lover of his species; so no doubt is every director—but 
not atthe board table, It is unjust, and is at all events 
not of the slightest use, to abuse them for performing 
their duty, What we want is to get the whole ayatem 
placed on a footing more in accordance with the public 
interest; and this ean never be done until the eables 
besome, av all meana of communieation ought to be, the 
property of government, It ia too late now to regret 
that enterpriaca of thia Kind, which require legislative 
sanction, should ever be without a proviao that they may 
be afterwarda purchased on behalf of the publie at a rea 
sonable price baaed upon thelr average dividenda, Wut 
there la no doubt that an equitable arrangement might 
be made for government managing the cables ae it man 
ages the poatoflice ; for it le now proved that the laylog 
of ocean cables ia a much more easy and certain thing 
than it wae thought of old, and if the companies refused 
reasonable compensation there would soon be other 
bodies ready for new enterprises of the Kind, Onee in 
possession of the government, the whole dilfieulty would 
be solved, The publie would then insist that aa muel 
work should be got out of the cables as they are eapable 
of performing ; and that the price should be adjusted to 
find what the political economiata eall " the equation of 
supply and demand ’’—that is, the exact rate which 
would keep them constantly employed, The directors 
admit that they can do six times the work they are now 
doing, I suspect they could do ten times as much, But, 
taking the directors’ admission as a basis, it is clear that 
if they could obtain enough work they might get more 
by a £2 tariff than they are now getting, By the aid of 
the code, or of Snell & Thomas’s system, they would 
probably get as much (assuming constant employment) 
by a fifteen-shilling rate. We might then have tele- 
graphic news between Europe and America as full and as 
frequent as between New York and Washington. But 
we may wait long enough if we wait for directors to do 
this. Our great postal change showed that more could 
be got out of a universal penny rate than out of the old 
sliding scale of letter rates, from twopence up to half-a 
crown ; but this takes time and wants enterprise. Di- 
rectors are cautious, and shareholders look for their divi- 
dends every half year. 

I have sent you a good many illustrations of the work- 
ing of what Mr. Frederic Harrison calls “ our Venetian 
constitution,” and endeavored to show you, often enough, 
the practical blessings of an aristocratic government. I 
give you another. Lord Belmore, the present under sec- 
retary of state for the home department, has just discov- 
ered that gentlemen’s and noblemen’s carriages cannot 
get along sometimes because heavy wagons are drawn 
up at the roadside delivering coals, and he has proposed 
a remedy which will, no doubt, do something to lessen 
the evil complained of ; but it will, unfortunately, cut off 
the entire supply of coal to poor people the first frosty 
winter we have. His lordship’s bill takes a circle of 
twelve miles round London, and absolutely prohibits any 
coals being delivered there before an hour after midnight 
or after ten in the morning. Only this winter, during a 
severe frost, coals went up six shillings a ton in a single 

- week. This was owing to the impossibility of fulfilling 
orders with all the carts, wagons, horses, and men at the 
coal merchants’ command ; for the fact is, that it does not 
pay to keep all the year round a staff equal to the work 
in a sharp winter. This six shillings a ton represents 


twelve shillings or more to the poor people who buy'in 
miserable retail quantities. But if the coal merchants 
could not do the work in twenty-four hours, what will be 
the case when they are reduced to nine hours, and six of 
them hours of darkness and night frosts? The price of 
coal may be expected to rush up then to a point which 
will put out the fire in every poor man’s house within 
four miles of Charing Cross. But Lord Belmore and his 
brother peers never saw the thing in this light, and there 
is no one in their house to plead the poor man’s cause. 
The bill accordingly passed the Lords, and is to go to the 
Commons (with some amendments, I hear), where it will 
most likely be made law. Our streets are certainly 
inconveniently crowded, but it has been stated in evi- 
dence before committees of the House of Commons again 
and again that the obstruction is not from the moving 
traffic ; and that a mere truck at a standstill is as great a 
nuisance as a wagon of the same breadth. But nobody 
thinks of interfering with Lord Belmore’s carriage. I 
saw Lady Cranbourne’s carriage the other day standing at 
the door of Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., on Ludgate Hill, 
while her ladyship was inside transacting, no doubt, very 
important business with that respectable firm in the very 
busiest time of the day. I don’t suppose her ladyship 
ever heard in her life such dreadful words as were 
launched at her coachman’s head by omnibus drivers, 
wagonera, cabmen, and coachmen, during her quiet hour's 
chat within, You may see this kind of thing in every 
thoroughfare, Altogether, no doubt, the obstructions 
ate very great, And yet a mere prohibition of every 
aort of vehicle from waiting about in some twenty-five or 
thirty buay theroughfares would solve the diffleulty ina 
moment, But nobody thinka of any remedy except atop 
ping poor people’a coala, “ Mob-rule” (if there be auch a 
thing) ia no doubt very bad; but depend upon it that it 
lind ita compendating advantages ), 
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1 bar selfmade and self trusting character of our idiom 

in shown in its reluctance to borrow even from ite 
nearest relations, To the great parent of all the Aryan 
langudges, the Sanserit, it owes, of Gourde, ita birth, Ue 
Character ia, however, peculiar and of ita own formation | 
although often in clogs contact with one and another of 
ita coursing of the same family, it has asked little of any 
of them, preferring to rely on ita own economy, What 
material it has it makes the moat of; it turna ita nouns 
to double use by making verba of them: it saya dove and 
/ love; again it turns nouns into adjectives: it saya lead 
pipe, not leaden ; it turns verbs, on the other hand, into 
nouns, ani speaks of a fine swim, a good run, a long 
talk; anything to save material and to avoid needless 
accumulation in its vocabulary, When other tongues 
would think it necessary to find a word to express the 
act of making hot, it is content to take the noun it 
already has, and says simply to heat, When it does bor- 
row it often makes the thing borrowed go twice as far as 
it went in the hands of its original owners, Thus, it 
takes factum from the Latin and makes out of it two 
words of different meaning, to wit, fuct and feat. In 
like manner, from factio it makes faction and fashion ; 
from tractus, tract and treat ; from captious, captive and 
caitif’; from securus, secure and sure; from quietus, 
quiet and coy. English has been too long away and too 
far away from its Oriental cousins, the Indic and the Per- 
sian, for us to expect to find it has copied from them ; 
with the Sclavonic it has had no intercourse; with the 
Greek and Latin it has long been acquainted through 
books, and for three centuries in close contact with the 
latter in the shape of Norman-French as an idiom spoken 
every day in its hearing ; with the Celtic, which still 
lives in Britain and Ireland, it was, of course, in very 
close contact while pushing it into the corners of Wales 
and Cornwall; from the German dialects, which are its 
closer kin, it has never been far aloof; yet the English 
idiom stands by itself, in the midst of all its kindred, far 
or near, descendants of the same great Oriental parent, 
unlike any of them in its construction, its main features, 
its spirit. 

Having in the Anglo-Saxon a limited vocabulary, the 
English idiom, nevertheless, has thrown away with a 
free hand many words of that tongue because they were 
synonyms with others. Considering the familiar conve- 
nience which three centuries of use of that language had 
imparted to many of its terms, its adoption of words from 
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the Norman-French has been on not a very liberal scale, 
Often, when adopted, the stranger words were go cut down 
and disguised as to hide their origin. Deriving both from 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin the habit of inflecting 
words, a habit common to all the members of the same 
family, it decided for itself that inflections were useless 
forms, and threw them aside without fear. Dictionaries 
and pedagogues may give another look to the language 
in some of those features, but the idiom which is spread. 
ing so fast over this half the world and dotting spots 
on the other half is not the scholar’s dialect, but the 
spoken language of the emigrant and pioneer. It seems 
as if the English tongue long ago foresaw its great des. 
tiny, and meant, when it came into its fortune, to show 
as few signs as possible of owing its success to any one 
but itself. 

It is remarkable that the Celtic, which held its ground 
so well against the Latin in the time of the Roman power 
in Britain, should have forced so few of its words into the 
common language of the mixed inhabitants of the island, 
The Gaelic names of minor localities and of many of the 
hills are still retained, and of the rivers of England almost 
all the names are pure Celtic. But in the body of the lan. 
guage, in everyday English, a very minute infusion of 
Celtic can be detected. It is said that we have adopted 
more words for ordinary use from the Arabic, which be. 
longs to another family of languages, than we have from 
the Celtic, There is a singular instance of popular igno. 
rance of the meaning of Celtic worda in the modern nate 
Winabeck-eater, Wane ia the original Celtic name, cor. 
rupted probably from eon, a tiver; to that the Danes, 
in ignorance, added beek, a Norae teri for water; then to 
Winabeck the Baglish, ignorant alike of the meaning of 
the Celtic and the Nora words, added ieafer, making the 
name now, being interpreted, mater wmaterieater, Nhe 
name of Hanger auggeata to va low long the Celta ad 
here toanelent waya, When Chiiatinnity waa latrod eed 
among the Hritona the organivationa of the people were 
éalled not eongregationa, but elreles—in Celtic, yor, Mo 
a higher or auperior body wae called a great elrele— Han 
yor, Centve and headecontre ad cdeaignationa for thelr 
londord come naturally enough tothe Pentane, There are, 
neverthelows, alow very uneful everyday worda whieh, it 
line been lately found, we owe to the Celtle ; among lem 
dot, cart, prank, balderdawh, pert, and ahan, The eon 
quered Maxona have taken a characteriatic revenge upon 
the fine names of the Norman leadera, cutting them 
down into very commonplace designations, The ip 
stance of Cholmondeley, which the people have forced inte 
to Chumley, in well known; they have not spared even 
the names of saints, which some of the Norman leader 
had assumed to themaclves, Pope haa taught us that 
St, John, although still spelt aright, ia utterly loat in pro 
nunciation, Other saints’ names have fared far worse, 
St, Paul haa run into Sampole and Semple; St, Aubin 
into Tobyn; St, Pierre into Sampire and Yampert; St 
Oly into Toly; St. Hbbe into Tebbs, An interesting illus 
tration of the ability of the language to make out of one 
original idea a numerous family of words, every one hav- 
ing a separate use, and yet to do without cumbrous com> 
pound terms, is found in the derivatives from one Anglo 
Saxon verb, scearan, meaning to cut of. Shire is a small 
division or cut-off part of the nation’s territory ; shore, 
cut off by the sea; share, the cut-off part of property or 
profits which goes to one man; shears, the cutting-off 
tool ; shred, a little separated bit; and potsherd, a frag- 
ment of a pot; the material from which anything has 
been cut off is said to be short by so much, it is also 
shorn ; there is a scar left where flesh has been mutilat- 
ed ; a cut-off piece of goods makes a shirt and a skirt; 
sheer ignorance is that which is cut off from all know- 
ledge; and sharp probably is of the same family—all, it 
will be seen, monosyllables. Many of our common words 
are something better than arbitrary names ; window is 
wind-eage, the wind’s eye; and daisy is the eye of the 
day. The wisdom of the language in shaking off useless 
forms is well shown in its rejection of gender for nouns. 
Little people who have to learn grammar should be very 
grateful for this. No one who has been bothered with 
the French le and Ja will withhold his thanks for this 
simplicity of our idiom, English nouns have no gender. 
Cock is masculine and hen is feminine, but only because 
the thing described is masculine or feminine. Gender ia 
English is ascribed to things, not to their names; it is 
ascribed only where it has been given by nature. tram- 
marians teach boys the neuter gender, when they ought 
to say plainly no gender. It isa singular thing in com 
nection with this that our pronoun its was a very long 
time coming into use. J/is and her were used of old in- 
stead of its, with nounsof no gender. In Spenser its is not 
to be found; in the Bible and Shakespeare very rarely. 

Dr. de Vere has to admit that grammatical laws have 





little hold on personal pronouns, and that the practice 
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geems to have been to consult the ear alone as to when 
the nominative and when the oblique case is to be used. 
fle apologizes for the Quaker use of thee as a nominative 
py showing that they simply perpetuated a vulgarism 
which was in use before their time. Shelley uses thow as 
an accusative, Dryden thee as a nominative, Shakespeare 
ye a8 an accusative. Nevertheless Dr. de Vere seems to 
side with the critics and against the people and Dean 
Alford in condemning the popular “ it is me” and “it is 
jim.” Without entering into this question, we simply 
remind our readers that ‘it is him” is a strict translation 
of “c'est lui” of the French ; im was originally not the 
accusative ; it is the Anglo-Saxon dative, which, some- 
how, we have put to use as an accusative, rejecting the 
original accusative hine. Me is the Anglo-Saxon form 
for both accusative and dative. So that when the Nor- 
mans and Saxons were mingling their speech, he who 
said “c'est lui” and he who said “ it’s him” were, in their 
reapective languages, using precisely the same style of 

ammatical expression, whether right or wrong. The 
contempt which our language manifests for grammatical 
tiles seems to be intensified among the pronouns. We 
say my-self, thy-self, and then not /is-self but Aim-self ; 
so in the plural our-sclves, your-sclves, and then not their- 
qlves but them-selves. If himself be right, then me-self is 
better than myaclf. In fact, however, self being a noun, 
myself is proper, and therefore the few old fellows among 
is Who are laughed at for saying His self are the better 
grammariana, The application of strict grammatical 
jilea to the uae of pronouns would exclude auch words ap 
methoughe. 

Nowna of the names of things ate, of course, before 
yorba; until we know how to designate an oljeet indien 
tion of things by the volee la linporsible; but even after 
wo have the named of thinga and ne worda elas we ean 
wally way Hothing About them, Teta not nntil we being 
ja the verb that we ean really talk, Nouna or nanes 
When tlrat given tell we atory, Dut almply potat outa 
thing; they may be given haplagard, Tl a horwe had 
oflglvally been called anos and anoox a hore, 1h would 
have boon just aa well aa now; but when we once have 
the name of a thing feed, however arbitvarily piven, 
thendeforward when the idea of the thing ae oeeuta to 
out mind, the word ae oeeuta alao | ideas and worda are 
dunectod from that tine; whenever an idea occur we 
tek a word for it that we day utter it, Buppore that, 
iioking of ab ox, Home particular action of his eceura 
to our mind, such Ae his moving by his own effort; we 
grope for some word to exprema thin vet of hin) we seek 
fora name or a noun for this act; we hit upon the word 
wilh for this purpone; we say then on walh—ehildren 
begin thus, Now, here we have after all two nouns, one 
the name of a thing, the other the name of an act, yet 
the latter we calla verb, When, therefore, we are told 
that in all languages nouns are proved to be in many in 
tances the roots of verbs, the verba being made by ad- 
ditions of syllables to the noun, there is nothing in this 
that is artificial, The noun which is the root of the 
verb is not, however, the name of a visible object in na- 
ture, itis the name of an act or of certain action, We 
fix the name fish to a class of creatures, then we seek for 
&name to describe their mode of locomotion ; we say 
fuk swim, When the. English language is said to put 
many of its verbs to use as nouns, as in the phrases 
a fine swim, a good run, a long talk, are we not in error 
in describing the process as one of converting the verb 
intoanoun? Is it not, in fact, the name of the action in 
its primitive use? Is not the verb, in its indefinite tense, 
‘noun or name and nothing else? Thus, too, we decide 
Upon names for emotions or permanent feelings, as love, 
tod this we correctly calla noun. Is not the verb love 
just a8 much a mere name? The English idiom very 
freely uses root nouns without change in form as verbs ; 
other languages add syllables to effect the conversion. In 
this our language is better in its habits; it does not lose 
but gains force by this simplicity ; it is quiteas free from 
hisunderstanding as other tongues ; and it will be found, 
if well considered, to be in this respect more philosophic 
than others. On the other hand we, with great force, 
convert pure nouns, such as are the names of visible 
things, to use as verbs, as manning a ship, worming into 
‘crets, arming men or fortresses, bridling our tongues, 

ging game, airing beds, and the like. Adjectives are 
Wed in the same way, as to warm, to open; although 
More frequently we convert adjectives into verbs by the 
Addition of a syllable, as blacken, weaken, quicken, soften. 
Bat of all our verbs a very large proportion wili be found 

be simple nouns, unchanged in form. We have great 
facility also for making new verbs out of other verbs, and 
ometimes out of nouns, by very slight changes instead 
of by cumbrous additions, as in some other tongues. A 
ge of the single vowel of a monosyllabic verb suffices 
Produce a new verb of meaning other than the root 
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though cognate with the original signification. Sometimes 
a very slight change in the sound of a letter serves for this 
end of creating verbs with which we could not dispense. 
Price, by softening the c, becomes prize ; grass, graze. 
By mere change of the vowel, bite gives us bait, hang 
hinge, pain pine, sweep swoop, drip both drop and droop. 
By a change of terminal consonant dip gives rise to dive, 
drive to drift, wake to watch. Often the vowel and final 
consonant are both changed, as break broach, drag dredge, 
drink drench, wear worry, wring wrench. Again, by 
change of initial consonant drill becomes thrill and trill, 
drive becomes thrive. Prefixing an s gives us scrawl 
from cravl, spatter from patter, swing from wing ; the 
prefixing of st gives string from ring, strip from rip ; in- 
serting an s changes bake into bask, and gap into gasp. 
In all these cases the derivative verb shows a relation to 
the signification of its original and yet expresses so dis- 
tinct a modification of that meaning as makes a separate 
word necessary to the convenience and perfection of the 
idiom. All this is done at the smallest cost ; in most 
cases by the change of a single letter. Dr. de Vere dis- 
tinguishes by the name of strong verbs those which our 
grammarians degrade by calling them irregular, to wit, 
those which form their own past tense without the auxil- 
iary ed or did, There is a gradual tendency to throw 
aside those independent forms of the past tense and to 
substitute the weaker termination ed. We now say the 
cock ¢roed, although the New ‘Testament has “ the 
cock eve)? we aay climbed, although Milton used elomb, 
We heat Aote occasionally as the past of Acie, but only 
Among thoae whose strong arina ate ised to heaving 
heavy weights; it is not tolerated among the polite 
Hhakespeare waes paught for the past of reach, and in 
many partaof Hagland Eyep tor 1 pecped, 1 mew tor I 
niowed, ANd Taguoge ate in ae, There ia no doubt that 
We hear sivoll instead of 
sielled among our own people, but ouly from those whe 
lived too early for publie sehoola 


if ane Wan Onee BORER 


On the other hand we 
have condemned cafehed, whieh waa formerly in tee, and 
taken back the better form caught, Linoughé waa ones 
good regular Hoglieh, and what we sometines hear yet, 
he haw went, ia ateletly eorreet, for went ia the true paat ol 
Wow, te la shown by our tae of it foe the past of go 
Which has no inperteet paat (as we call it) of ita own 
Yet when we Gone to give to ltaown original, wend, a 
paet tenae, We bring in the weaker form of wended and 
hitn wendert 

The more we study our language in the light afforded 
by auch books as this of Dr, de Vere, the more we shall 
adiire, ad he does, the idiom we speak, Such books 
enable ua to forget the falae teachings of our English 
grammars, The vigor of the people who speak it is 
proved quite as fully in the growth and formation of 
their language as in their unparalleled force in subduing 
the face of the earth to their use, It is an idiom ereated 
and constantly kept in shape by the people, not by pro- 
fessional critics, nor recluse students, nor again by essay- 
ists ororators, Its shape and growth are made to conform 
not to elegance or to rules of art, but to the downright 
practical purpose of having one’s self understood in every- 
day life with the least expenditure of breath and the 
least waste of time, Fine writing in it has been tried 
time and again by learned and scholarly men, it is still 
tried every day by sophomores and penny-a-liners, to no 
purpose, They fail toshape the language or to command 
long the ear of the people. Cultivation of style in Eng- 
lish is useless, unless the cultivation goes so far that 
the writer forgets style altogether and strives only to say 
something worth saying in the simplest words that come 
up tohim. It puzzles all grammar-makers because they 
do not seek to get at its nature by studying it as it is, 
but try to make it what they think it ought to be, taking 
their learning in other tongues asa guide. It is rough, 
unruly, somewhat uncouth, not very euphonious to for- 
eign ears, but it is brief, crisp, simple, vigorous. Its ut- 
most vigor is never to be found separated from homeli 
ness. It cannot be learned in school; on the contrary, 
too much of it is unlearned there. It is the merit of such 
books as Dr. de Vere’s that it teaches us there is a gram- 
mar above school grammars and a style better than one 
of fine words, It shows that many things that we con- 
demn as vulgarisms are better English than our im- 
provements and so makes school-boy critics modest, It 
lessens the number among us of that class known as prigs. 
It gives us a wholesome respect for our mother tongue 
in her homespun dress. 


CALVARY—VIRGINIA* 
[’ would be a curious and fruitful theme for specula- 
tion to enquire why it is that we—theatre-loving 
people as we are—should have absolutely no dramatic 
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literature; why nothing even remotely deserving the 
name of tragedy has yet been written by an American 
And, in the meantime, any attempt to supply our defi- 
ciency ia a branch of letters whose cultivation has yield- 
ed such noble fruit should be met with the heartiest 
welcome and sustained by the warmest encouragement. 
So it was in the friendliest possible mood that we betook 
ourselves to the perusal of Mr. Osborn’s tragedies, whose 
titles head this article. To be sure, at the outset, our en- 
thusiasm was a little damped by the portentous announce- 
ment on the fly-leaf that these were but the first of a 
series of nineteen—twelve tragedies and seven comedies. 
But then, we reflected, if they be good, we have here al- 
most an entire dramatic literature ready made to our 
hands. So with renewed benignity we began; we ended 
in a perfect ecstasy of amiability. Mr. Osborn’s books 
confirm a prepossession excited by his very name. They 
give one the impression that the author is an extremely 
clever fellow, that the man is better than his books. Yet 
these are not bad; in fact, having said that, we have said 
the worst and best that can be said of them. The only 
fault we have to find with them is that they have no 
fault, unless it be that which Hazlitt ascribed to The 
Pleasures of Memory—* want of genius.” Like that, too, 
“the notes at the end,” especially to Virginia, “ are 
highly interesting ;” so interesting, indeed, and so exten: 
aive, that the text seems quite a secondary affair, Mr, 
Osborn writes every where like a seholar and a gentleman, 
nowhere like a poet, 
cisely he faila of this, His plota are elaborately eon 
atrieted; his situationa often dramatically effvetive; hia 
verae ia amooth, though lacking in nerve and rhythm 
itterly without the auperb awing and aweep, for instance, 
of Mr, Swinburne’a blank-verae; hia language, though 
sometiines commonplace, in never turgid, never lofty but 
never low; hia sentimenta, if not atvikingly original, ave 
extremely jut; and his personages, albeit a trifle india 
tinet and wavering in outline, yet possess enough individ 
ality, not amounting to eharaeter, to enable them te 
he told apart, Hut, somehow, we miaa that divine flavor 
of peniua whieh it ja eo eaay to recognive and so hard te 
Jeline ; We appear to detect the jointa and aeame in the 
work, We almoat hear the ereaking of the machinery 
Mr, Osborn’a art ia sulficient to weld together hia mate 
flala without fusing them into a eompact and perfest 
Whole, So he exeltea just enough intereat to make wa 
read lia book to the end ; not enough to make a resume 
it née it is laid aside, 

In the Calvary the very title foreshadowa failure, The 
tranacendent nature of the theme demanda for its treat 
ment sublimity and foree yvouehsafed to few, No unin- 
aspired writer, indeed, can hope to grapple successfully 
with the grandeur of the subject; but there are grades 
of failure, If Jacob was foiled in wrestling with the 
angel, it was not until he had forced his celestial antag- 
onist to have recourse to his supernatural power—what, 
in the language of the P, R., might be termed a “ foul,” 
Milton and Mrs. Browning cannot be said to have suc. 
ceeded in handling the heavenly machinery, but they 
failed like Titans warring with the gods, They failed be- 
cause success was an abstract impossibility ; Mr, Osborn, 
because success was impossible to him, There is another 
reason, too, for this inevitable failure which applies in 
some degree to the Virginia also, and which is well 
stated in a recent number of The Contemporary Review : 
“ Attractive as are the great persons and great events of 
history to a writer of essentially dramatic genius, he 
needs to remember that these are the subjects most fa- 
miliar to his readers, and in which, therefore, they expect 
most and are most likely to be disappointed, whether the 
author reproduces what they know already or startles 
long cherished feelings by a divergence from it.” From 
some such source is the disappointment we feel in read- 
ing Calvary. The dramatis persone are as familiar to us 
as the members of our households, and few, we think, 
will be satisfied with Mr. Osborn’s portrayal. His Christ 
is lacking in majesty, his Virgin in dignity and sweet- 
ness, his Lucifer is only a mild dilution of the Miltonic 
Satan. The character of Judas is in many respects the 
strongest in the play, and Magdalene’s love for him a good 
conception indifferently carried out ; but Mr. Osborn has 
by no means availed himself of the dramatic possibilities 
of the situation. To our mind it would have been far 
more artistic and striking to make Magdalene in love 
with Jesus, as scores of women doubtless loved him, with 
an innocent, tender, and wholly unconscious passion— 
aimed at the God, but resting at the feet of the Man— 
and jealousy the motive of Judas’s treason. The crying 
sin of the play is want of vitality. The characters come 
and go like puppets moved by an unseen manager, who 
speaks the parts. Like the Virginia, it is singularly 
free from verbal affectation, having no graver blemish 
in this respect than a somewhat frequent elision of 


Yet it ia hard to say wherein pre 
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the infinitive participle, exemplified in the following 
lines : 

“ And what my mortal nature prompts me do, 

Between thy bidding, which commands me stay, 

And my blood’s frailty, which would urge me Jlee.” 

—Act iii., ac. 2. 
The expression “godlike port,” applied to Lucifer by 
Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane, is an unaccountable 
blunder ; godlike being the last term that would occur to 
the Son of God in describing Satan, The Crucifixion 
scene violates that cardinal law of tragedy which Horace 
lays down: 
“ Non tamen intus 

Digna geri promesinscenam ... . 

Ne pueros corum populo Medea trucidet.” 
Although the play be not intended for scenic representa- 
tion, it should none the less conform to the rules of tragic 
composition. That the scene should be necessary for the 
proper heightening of the denouement, only proves the 
inherent vice of the subject. The last two scenes, where- 
in the good and evil spirits respectively deliver them- 
selves in regard to the crucifixion, are superfluous and 
inartistic, inasmuch as they detract from the climax and 
injure the completeness of the drama, which naturally 
ends with the Saviour’s death. To omit them, however, 
would be to deprive the play of what is, perhaps, its best 
passage, unless it be the scene between Judas and Mag- 
dalene, wherein she discovers his treachery, Act iv., sc. 1. 
And even this passage is as much out of character as can 
well be conceived : 

“ LuciFER log. ’Tis not the risen Christ, the dead I fear; 
Those wounds, that sweat, that dying cry to God, 
These are the trials which in all time to come 
Shall make him loved wherever man has trod, 

And keep the sceptic dumb. 
The soul that had its sorrows like their own, 
The Virgin Mother that bewailed her son, 
The tortur’d flesh, the heart-wrung prayer, the groan, 
By these will faith be won. 
Man keeps for man alone his sympathies, 
And truly follows only what he sees, 
Before the God unseen, the Christ ensky’d, 
The knee may worship, but the thoughts run wide: 
But paint the blood-stained wood, or, scene more mild, 
The earth-born mother with her sleeping child. 
The heart then bends, self-love, enlarg’d, refin’d, 
Lends its warm color to the colder mind ; 
Each woman smiles as Mary’s self has smil’d, 
And nobler man, his steadfast spirit’s pride 
And suffering frame, where torment is beguil’d 
By sense of wrong inflicted and defy’d, 
Sees in Christ crucify’d.” 
—Acet v., 8c. 4. 

This is not poetry, but it is the best imitation that Mr. 
Osborn has given us. 

The companion tragedy shows a wiser choice of sub- 
ject. There is no episode in history more suitable for 
the purposes of the dramatist than the touching and 
mournful story of Virginia. In adopting it, Mr. Osborn 
has risked comparison with Sheridan Knowles, whose 
tragedy of Virginius Hazlitt pronounced “the best act- 
ing tragedy . on the modern stage ;’ nor is the 
comparison altogether to his disadvantage. Virginius 
is more compact and picturesque, has more life and mo- 
tion, more variety and distinctness in its characters, more 
vivacity and passion in its dialogue, but withal a deal of 
that fustian and bombast that Knowles especially affects 
and Mr. Osborn judiciously avoids. The denouement 
also is more skilfully managed by the latter. The sui- 
cide of Appius avoids the anti-climax of Knowles's last 
act, and the discovery after the tumult has subsided that 
Virginia still lives causes a momentary revulsion of feel- 
ing in the spectator and protracts the interest to the 
close. Of course there is an unavoidable general resem- 
blance in the two plays, closest in the scene where Mar- 
cus first claims Virginia as his slave, Act iii., sc. 3. of 

Virginius, and Act ii., sc 3. of Virginia, And in one in- 
stance Mr. Osborn seems to have borrowed a metaphor 
from his predecessor, The latter makes Virginius say of 
the people : 

* You helped to put your masters on your backs. 

They like their seats and make you show your mettle, 

They ride you—sweat you—curb you—lash you, and 

You cannot throw them off with all your mettle.” 

—Act i., 8c. 2. 

These four lines Mr. Osborn, with characteristic dif. 
fuseness, dilutes into fourteen: : 

** IorLius log. As the steed, 

Broke to the bit, forgets the natural power 


Which, us’d, would fling his rider headlong, so 
Your mouths are biited, 
SECOND CIT, Fy ! we are not brutes. 
Ici. The horse is valiant, generous, faithful; why 
Shame ye to be his parallel? In the fight 
Shrinks he with terror? When the trumpet sounds 
His eye darts fire, and his spread nostrils snort. 
Yet lo! astride him are the master’s limbs, 
Ye fight, too—for your leaders—whipp’d and curbed. 
’Tis habit with you both which makes this mastery 
Seem like a part of you. But let volition 
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Swell your big muscles to their natural force, 
Tis lord and steed no longer.” 
The plot is mainly the same in both, but Virginius is 
the hero of the one and Icilius of the other. The former 
is a much more powerful and interesting delineation than 
the latter. Mr. Osborn’s Icilius, despite dashes and ex- 
clamation points, is tame; his somewhat long-winded 
speeches have no spark of that fiery and impassioned 
eloquence which should animate a lover pleading for his 
mistress’s life, and of which Lord Macaulay gives us a 
better notion in his stirring ballad. His best harangue 
is that in Act iv., sc. 1, beginning, 
“True, ’tis the aggregate of personal griefs,” otc., 
where there is a good stroke in the lines, 
“ You all have heard 
I seek to restore the tribunes; Appius said it, 
And I avow it. Avow it? I proclaim it. 
Alas forme! Their power suspended trials.” 
The sudden transition in the last line is natural and 
affecting. Inthe love passages he does better ; the scene 
with Virginia, Act iii., sc. 2, where she begs him to swear 
he will not let her 
“ fall alive 
Into those wicked hands,” 
is not without pathos. The meeting between Icilius and 
Lucretius, Act i., sc. 3, is also effectively managed ; and 
the clap of thunder on the left at the end of the fourth 
act is classical and well conceived, though, for an evil 
omen, it should rather be on the right—thunder on the 
left being held by the Romans of favorable augury, as in 
Virgil’s A#neid (II., 693), “ Intonuit levum.” Both the 
tragedies are remarkably bare of ornament ; occasionally 
a metaphor is introduced ,with propriety and force, as 
where Horatius says, Act i., sc. 3, 
“Better a thousand times the unsparing hurricane 
Of popular tumult than the stifling calm 
Of absolute power. That, its violence spent, 
May leave the air of the commonweal more pure ; 
But from the dread stagnation of the other 


What shall purge off its pestilent miasms 
And make it vital?” 


The invocation of Icilius, Act ii., sc. 2, 
“ Protecting gods! 
Who from your favored Capitol look down 
On prostrate Rome, Penates of her state!” 

expresses well that superb, unconscious Roman vanity 
which would not hesitate tp make the gods of the uni- 
verse the household deities of Rome. The language is 
generally correct, with a few verbal eccentricities which 
should be weeded out. “ We nigh to midday,” “ rubious 
cheek,” “gloom’d spirit,” “rabblement,” “axes which 
soon shall pale but one and ported bare” (which may be 
elevated, as Mr. Osborn graciously assures us, but is at 
the same time just the least bit obscure), “ talkest big,” 
“missred” for misread, and in the notes repeatedly 
“vedd” for read, and the profoundly mysterious utter- 
ance on p. 143, “the creditor's lash Had stripped the fell 
starvation spar’d,” are instances in point. Jt relating 
back to feet on p. 92, “thou set” on p. 130, and “thou 
mistrusts” on p. 135 are, we presume, oversights in the 
proof. 

The notes to Virginia are, as we have said, highly 
interesting and learned, and will repay perusal. They 
contain a brief epitome of Roman antiquities and a very 
exhaustive survey of ancient tailoring, wherein our author 
seems to be profoundly versed. Many of them serve to 
present variations from the text minutely showing the 
difference ’twixt tweedledum and tweedle-dee, Not a 
few are caused by the author's nervous, though perhaps 
needless, solicitude to avoid “ the faintest shadow of the 
comic (which, by the way, he justly adds “is, in acting, 
the saving grace of many a bad tragedy”). So when 
Appius, at the end of the second act, rashly attempts to 
lighten the gathering gloom by the not irresistibly hu- 
morous question ‘ Waits no one more for Justice?” the 
vigilant Mr. Osborn straightway detects a possible smile 
in his future audience, snubs the offender severely, and 
drops the ignominious curtain on his frivolity. Again, 
when Marcus ventures the harmless sarcasm about the 
Furies, 

—‘ who made them female knew what hands 

Might be entrusted with the whips of Hell,’’ 
he is instantly rebuked and sent about his business by 
the inexorable author. But we cannot help thinking 
that in all this Mr. Osborn misconceives “the true spirit 
of tragedy.” It is beyond human endurance to sit out 
five acts of unmitigated woo; nor is it natural. Life is 
made up of smiles and tears, and there is but a step be- 
tween light and shadow. Moreover, Mr. Osborn’s theory 
is inartistic. A gleam of comedy serves to relieve and 
throw into profounder gloom the tragic element of the 
drama. Shakespeare recognized this truth and has 
availed himself of the “saving grace” of humor in some 











tolerable tragedies. Hamlet forgets his melancholy to 
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banter Polonius and bandy jokes with the grave diggors 
Julius Cosar opens merrily with the cobbler’s buffoonery, 
the woes of Romeo and Juliet are heightened by the 
thoughtless gayety of Mercutio, the most pathetic Boung 
in Lear is that between the mad old king and the foo}, 
Mr, Osborn’s theory, however, renders us impationt to 
see his comedies, If he has let loose in them the pont. 
up drollery that he curbs so sternly and with such diff 
culty in his tragedios, they must be vastly amusing ; and 
our appetite is whetted by the single specimen of hig 
comic powers that, despite his watchfulness, oozes out jn 
the Virginia—the charmingly irrelevant dialogue pe 
tween Icilius and Numetorius, Act ii., sc. 2: 
“Tor, log. 
at once 
As mine does, at the sound of one man’s name 
Coupled with pure Virginia's ? 


Does thy heart, Publius, freeze and boil 


Num. And that name ? 
‘Tis— 

Icom, Appius. Speak! 

Num. It does.” 


To an audience, we fancy, this would have much the 
same effect as the Chevalier McArone’s negotiation with 
General Beauregard: “He asked me what I meant by 
such conduct as those. I replied that I did.” 

The always ungracious task of finding fault becomes 
doubly ungracious when our sympathies oppose our judg. 
ment. Mr. Osborn gives us taste, erudition, and culture, 
even talent, in exchange for genius, and devotes them all 
to the service of our literature in a field which we have 
left too long untilled. For this, at least, we owe him 
thanks, and if his efforts hitherto have not merited un- 
qualified commendation, we may hope, as we sincerely 
do, that hereafter he shall give us cause to reverse a re 
luctant and ungrateful verdict. We do not think hima 
poet ; we are unwilling to pass sentence on him asa dra 
matist until we have seen the better things of which we 
are satisfied he is capable. 
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The Artist's Married Life ; Being that of Albert Diirer, 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs, 
J. R. Stodart. New York : James Miller. 1867.—A never. 
failing interest attaches itself to the biography of a great 
man, and especially to that of a great artist. ‘Io the 
outer world he is often incomprehensible ; he holds 
no communion of thought with it. Between mankind 
in general and his inner life there is no sympathy ; ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the ideal and in the devel 
opment of certain faculties and powers of the soul, he 
gives himself up to the pursuit of art in its sublimest 
form, and, though not lost to the world, is yet not of it. 
Artistic genius is beautiful and exceptional, and society 
accords it immunity from ordinary rules, even while 
endeavoring to maintain a controlling influence. The 
authentic records, therefore—and especially the portions 
of Albert Diirer’s journals and letters—upon which Schef- 
er founds his narrative, are of inestimable value in 
enabling mankind to reach the hidden depths of this gen- 
tle, gifted, and poetic eoul. The era in which he lived 
was marked by important events and adorned by the 
names of mighty men. In his twenty-first year America 
was discovered, Michael Angelo and Raphael were bis 
contemporaries, as were also Luther, Melancthon, Eras- 
mus, and Ariosto. A portrait of himself was the first 
work of importance executed by Albert Diirer, and is now 
in the gallery at Florence set apart for the reception of 
autograph portraits. He subsequently painted another 
and sent it to Raphael in exchange for a picture presented 
to him by that great master. In 1490 Albert set out on 
his travels and visited many parts of Germany, Switzer: 
land, and Italy, and after four years of wandering te 
turned to unite himself to a wife chosen by his father for 
him, a girl of wonderful beauty, a dowry of two hundred 
florins, and a temper which embittered the remainder 
his life. In the Jelics of Albert Diirer, published in 18°8 
by Dr. Campe, there is a letter from Pirkheimer, the ar 
tist’s most intimate and much-loved friend, and the trans 
lator tells us that of Agnes, Diirer’s wife : 

“He says, ‘ she gnawed into his heart,’ that ‘she gave him no 
peace wlabter day,’ and that in consequence ‘ he wasted away to 
a skeleton ;’ that she urged him to work for no other reason than 
that he might make money to leave to her; and adds that he 


(Pirkheimer) had often reproved her for her conduct, and pro 


yhesied what would be the end of it; but these friendly wart 
ngs gained him nothing but ill-will,’’ 


We are also indebted to Campe for much information 
concerning the artist’s works, which seem to have been 
varied in character : 

“He was a designer, painter, architect, sculptor, and ongravtt 
on wood as well as metal, He made wood-cuts of the | thls 
Christ in thirty-nine pieces. One of his best specimens as : 
style is St. Kustasius kneeling before a stag which has a cru | 
between his horns. At Prague, beside his pictures of Adan ore 
Eve, there is one of Christ Bearing the cross. His own Po Ro: 
which he sent to Raphael, came into a gee of Glee Mat 
mano, who placed it among the curiosities in the palace 1 oat 
tua, ‘At Venice there is an Kcece Homo; and in the Gallery f 
Florence, beside his own portrait, are the representations o 
Philip and St, James, and an Adam and Eve.” rl 

The greater portion of the book is filled with the . 
narrative of Albert’s sufferings in the marriage — 
ritable, jealous, and eager for the possession of mo 
there could not possibly be any sympathy between ar 
nes and her husband ; she was utterly incapable of ie he 
standing him ; she expected to fill his heart, _ pet 
“appeared to know and silently to worship a still dee 








and more holy power than her and her love, ye the 
Godly, the Immortal, the Mysterious.” 
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to the best of husbands, 
nee maded eagle over the park gate, on the arms of the imperial 


“In these latter days Melancthon had come to Nuremberg; he 
was, as it were, Luther's secretary of state, and brought every- 

ing intoa world-enduring, valid form, uniting the new grafts to 
the well-cropped trees with an artist's hand, so that the sap of 
the old trunk might produce new and noble fruit, Albert, ad- 
hered to the old light which had arisen again in the new time, 
eo was accustomed to think a# an artist, to go back to the source 
of things, and from their formation to the mind which formed 
them; accustomed, when possible, to imprint his thoughts more 
peautifully and truly, These he then applied to the operation 
of the mind of man, and soon all was light and purity within, 
Now these men had excluded marriage from the sacraments—Al- 
pert praised the new erced ingeneral ; and then it appeared to Ag- 
nes that he adhered to it in order that divorce might be open to 
him, She shuddered at the sightof Melancthon whenever she 
met him, and the difference of their faith estranged Agnes and 
Albert.” 

In justice to Agnes, we must acknowledge that she be- 
cme converted by Melancthon shortly before her hus. 
band’s death. 

The translator closes her very modest preface with a 
few lines in which she expresses a fear that she has erred 
in being too literal, adding that she was compelled to be 
wo by the peculiarity of the style in which the work was 
originally written. To us it seems that the apology is 
wholly unnecessary, and we feel grateful for the faithful 
rendering of the author’s peculiar mode of thought. A 
translation should, in our opinion, be as literal as the 
usages of the two languages will allow, and to reproduce 
an author’s Manner is as important as to reproduce his 


matter. 
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being clever, but which contains nothing likely to excite 
enthusiastic interest in children, although it is of a grade 
above the average Sunday-school book, Of Lilliput Levee 
and 7'he Will-o'-the- Wiaps, however, no father—much less, 
no mother—who can spare the trifle they cost, has any 
moral right to deprive the little ones, who would drink 
them in with open-eyed delight, 


Speeches and Addresses delivered ia the Congress of the 
United States, and on several Public Occasions, by Henry 
Winter Davis, of Maryland. New York: Marper & 
Bros. 1867,—Collections of speeches are, as a general 
thing, of that peculiarly undesirable class of books which, 
as Charles Lamb insisted, are not books, and with which 
no well-regulated mind will have anything todo. But 
this volume stands among others of its kind in as excep- 
tional a position as did, among contemporary American 
politicians, the man of whom it is almost our only record. 
Henry Winter Davis was as one born out of his time— 
as one of those great men of our early history when we 
called to the head of the state our greatest and best, 
when a public man might be a Christian gentlemen 
without thereby ensuring political non-success. Mr. 
Davis was in the highest sense a Christian, a gentlemen, 
a scholar, an orator, a patriot—and narrowly escaped 
being a statesman, Himself of an unbending devotion 
to principle that hesitated so little at any personal sac- 
rifices that in his youth he reduced himself from comfort 
to poverty by freeing the slaves of whom his patrimony 
consisted, he was absolutely intolerant of the short- 
comings of others, He had little patience for party sham 
and clap-trap, admitted no party allegiance which en- 
croached on his perception of duty, hesitated not at all to 
rouse any storm of partisan execration or to brave it 
when it burst, and as little to visit his scathing denun- 
ciation upon public imbecility or corruption even in 
those on whom his own political advancement depended. 
Such a man was soon considered—as indeed he was— 
impracticable, and regarded by the leaders who could 
not bring him into subjection as a dangerous element, 
that must be put under taboo. In fact, he was an 
optimist who demanded absolute right and scorned what 
he thought paltering considerations of expediency, where- 
by he effectually precluded all possibility of securing the 








L The Will.o’-the- Wisps are in Town. 
tian Andersen.—I], Lilliput Levee.—ITI. The Washer 
woman’s Foundling. By William Gilbert. London and 
New York: Alexander Strahan &: Co. 1867.—More de- 
licious additions to juvenile litera.ure have not been 
made in many months than the first two of these 
dainty little volumes. Of Zhe Willo’-the- Wisps it is su- 
perfluous to say more than that it contains half-a-dozen 
new stories by Hans, Christian Andersen, who stands 


facile princeps among the benefactors of children—the | 


authors of Jéobinson Crusoe and the Arabian Nights not 
excepted—insomuch that, as we may have said before, 
weregard it as among the gravest of all possible parental 
derelictions to withhold his writings from the little ones. 
Indeed, it may not be too much to say that the good An- 
dersen’s charming tales have as much capacity for ex- 
quisite juvenile delight as the Westminster Catechism for 
exquisite unhappiness. 

For Lilliput Levee we could hardly devise stronger 
prise than the assurance that it is worthy to be associ- 
ated in the same library with The Will-o'-the-Wisps and 
clad in corresponding daintiness of type and illustrations. 
The first of the poems gives the name to the book and 
tells how it came as an outgrowth of the institutions of 
Pinafore Palace, the capital of the new realm in which, 
by reason of 

——"* the Glorious Revolution! 
... the Provisional Constitution ! 
... the Children, clever, boid folks, 
Have turned the tables upon the Old Folks !" 
They did so very effectually : 

“They made the Old Folks come to school, 
All in pinafores——that was the rule— 

Saying, Mener-deener-diner-duss, 
Katler-wheeler-whiler-wuss ; 

“They made them learn all sorts of one 
That nobody liked. They had catechisings ; 
They kept them in, they sent them down 
In class, in school, in Liliput town, 

“Oh, but they gave them tit-for-tat! 

Thick bread and butter, and all that; 

Stick-jaw pudding that tires your chin 

With the marmalade spread on ever 60 thin! 
“ One fat man, too fat by far, 

Tried ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star!’ 


“ His voico was gruff, his pinafore tight, 
His wife said, * Mind, dear, ong it right;’ 
ut he forgot and said Fa-la-la 
The Queen of Liliput’s own papal 


“ She frowned and ordered him up to bed ; 
@ said he was sorry; she shook her head ; 
His clean shirt-front with his tears was stained— 
But discipline had to be maintained.” 
The court needed a poet, of course, and our author 
——“ noticed, being a man of rhymes, 
An advertisement in 7'he Lilliput Times; 
‘PINAFORE Panace, ‘This is to state 
That the Court is in want of a Laureate. 
“* Nothing menial required, 
Poets, willing to be hired, 
May send in Specimens at once, 
Care of the Chamberlain DounuEepuNcE.’” 
80 the remainder of the book—and most delicious child- 
Poetry it is—was sent in with this endorsement : 
" Ponte Norticn,-— This is to state 
That these are the specimens left at the gate 
oY Pinafore Palace, exact to date, 
nm the hands of the porter, Curlypate, 
Who sits in his plush on a chair of state, 
By the gentleman who is a candidate 
For the office of Liactarut LAUREATE.” 
The third little book is the counterpart in outward 
— to these two, and is very good in its way, but its 
ay is not as good as that of its companions. It is com- 
: of the preliminary chapters of De Profundis, a 
vel of low life which we noticed some months since as 


By Hans Chris" | 


position our many-headed despot delights to give more 
| pliant men with a tithe of his talents. In literature Mr. 
, Davis made but a single effort—a work published some 
fifteen years ago, called Ormuzd and Ahriman, a bitter 
arraignment of the iniquities of Russia and Austria which 
resulted from his friendship with Kossuth, to whom he 
acted as legal adviser during his visit to this country ; 
this was guaranteed oblivion by being entrusted to the 
charge of a Baltimore publisher whose name we have 
forgotten, fortunately so, perhaps, for while it shows his 
clear, incisive style to advantage, it is marked, not by in- 
flation, but by a redundancy of ornament verging upon 
, turgidity which afterwards gave place to a more forcible 
/and more chaste style. This volume is the only memo- 
| rial of a man whom the nation never understood while 
j living, and of whom the next generation will probably 
never hear, a man whose position among our politicians | 
| was that of a man among pigmies, and whose suppression 
| in public life affords one of the most suggestive commen- 
| taries upon the tendency of our institutions toward 
|manageable mediocrity. No man, perhaps, of our day 
| could have so satisfied the demand of the laureate: 
** Ah God, for aman with heart, head, hand, 

Like the simple great ones of days now gone 

For ever and ever by. 

A still strong man in a blatant land, 

Whatever they call him, what care 1? 

Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 

Who can rule and dare not lie!” 
The likeness, by the way, which serves as frontispiece 
is libellous. Mr, Davis was a remarkably handsome man, 
with the figure of an athlete, and the book gives us the 
similitude of a butcher boy. 


The Shenandoah ; or, the last Confederate Cruiser. ' 
Cornelius FE. Ilunt (one of her officers). New York: G. 
W. Carleton & Co, 1867.—The age is rich in puerile 
books and the public has grown very lenient, but this is 
even below the poorest endurable standard of weakness 
and folly. A mere transcript of the log of the Shenan- 
doah might have historical value and serve a possible 
future use; but the “heavy lightness” and “ serious 
vanity” of an attempt like Mr. Hunt's are fit for nothing 
but the paper-makers, There has got to be so preposter- 
ous a deluge of sketchy and personal “ travels,” “ reminis- 
cences,” and the like, and readers have accepted them so 
tolerantly, that it really seems to be forgotten that before 
rushing into print there is some propriety in learning how 
to write English. Asailor may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
not being a literary purist, and we might forgive occa- 
sional inelegances if they were redeemed by vigorous 
style and interesting incident. But the latter essentials 
are precisely those in which Mr, Hunt's book is conspicu- 
ously deficient. The few striking passages which befell 
the Sea Ning, alias the Shenandoah, the author with 
uniform address contrives to make dull and commonplace 
in the narration ; while the staple of the cruise, devoted 
as it chiefly was to destroying blubbery but otherwise 
inoffensive old whalers, can only be read with a mixture 
of ennui and indignation which is anything but agree- 
able, The attacks, too, upon Captain Waddell, whether 
justified by facts or not, have a sinister look, for we do 
not like to finda man assailing his superior officer, what- 
over the cause, when the latter is placed by circumstances 
in a defenceless position and the hearing of his case is 
thus rendered an altogether ea parte one, The book is 
substantially trivial, school-boyish, and, worse than all 
for this kind of book, surprisingly dull; and the dash of 
malevolence which, like the stinyz of Martial’s epigrams, 
winds up the tale, leaves an impression as unfavorable 
to the author’s generosity as the impression previously 


By 





made is unfavorable to his taste, culture, and literary 
capacity. ‘Trash of this sort, whether written by North- 
eners or Southerners, has been dealt with far too lightly, 
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and it is high time a little truth were spoken of itif only 
to warn publishers to be chary of the credit of their im- 
print, and to have some little respect for the patience as 
well as the intelligence of their readers, 


Germany, from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 
Spencer, With Illustrations. London and New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. 1867,—Captain Spencer, as 
we learn from his preface, was instructed by Mr, Rout- 
ledge to prepare “a work on Germany for the million, 
that shall embrace something more instructive than the 
commonplace sayings and doings of the mere traveller, 
We want to become more intimately acquainted with its 
past history, its probable future—the religious, social, 
political, and moral character of the people,” and more to 
the same effect. And Captain Spencer, relying upon his 
acquaintance with Germany as for along time resident 
there, and a familiarity with the surface aspect of things, 
proceeded apparently to set down offhand whatever pre- 
sented itself to his mind on these topics, without much 
regard to any system or coherence, and with the result of 
intolerable iteration and prosiness. It is true, he com- 
plains that he had but a month or two given him in 
which to perform his task, which may serve as an excuse 
for the very evident marks of haste, but which cannot 
make the book an interesting one. The result of labors 
which, whatever else may be thought of them, must at 
least have been diligent, is a book about three times 
larger than it need have been, in which a framework of 
the guide-book species is padded out with snatches of 
historical reminiscences and political speculations, such 
as may be read in newspapers and picked up at clubs, a 
book which no one can understand who has not a general 
familiarity with the geography and history of the Ger- 
man states and eastern Europe, and upon which no one 
with such knowledge need waste time. The style is dis- 
agreeable and slovenly in the extreme, the language not 
even habitually grammatical, and in point of humor the 
only amusing passages are entirely unintentional on.our 
author’s part and consist of a continuous intermittent 
growl against Austria and “‘the Corsican adventurer,” 
and labored discussions whether the science of warfare 
has not been revolutionized and whether citizen soldiers 
may not be of use, which make no allusion to the exam- 
ple of the United States. On the whole, we can only rec- 
ommend the book, which is gotten up in pleasant form, 
to European tourists, especially to such as purpose pene- 
trating the Austrian provinces, or to those who have al- 
ready such interest in the subject as emboldens them to 
undergo some discomfort in pursuing it. 


By Captain 


The American Fruit Culturist, containing Practical 
Directions for the Propagation and Culture of Fruit-trees 
in the Nursery, Orchard, and Garden. By John J. 
Thomas. New York: William Wood & Co. 1867—The 
first edition of this useful work was published many years 
ago and several have subsequently appeared of which the 
last and present one is, in several important respects, the 
best. It makes no pretension to be a complete or ex- 
haustive treatise on American pomology, “ but aims to 
give full descriptions only of valuable or promising fruits 
suited to the country at large or which may have been 
popular in certain districts.” The work is illustrated by 
nearly 500 figures, and typographically, as well as other- 
wise, is a very creditable production. On the whole, we 
know of no manual which is more full, careful, and in- 
structive than the one before us ; and in some particulars 
we think it superior to all others. There is a world of 
valuable information in its compact limits, and no far- 
mer’s library, or, indeed, that of any one who possesses or 
hopes to possess a fruit-tree or a grape-vine, should be 
without it. The matter on small fruits—strawberries, 
cherries, and the like—seems as complete as that on apples, 
peaches, and pears, and the value of the whole is en- 
hanced by carefully prepared descriptive lists, indices, 
and glossaries. 


The Combined Spanish Method: A New Practical and 
Theoretical System of Learning the Castilian Language. 
By Alberto de Tornos, A.M, etc., ete. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1867.—We have in this volume, the 
production of a very able and experienced teacher, a 
grammar and vocabulary of that very beautiful tongue, 
the Spanish, which seems to combine advantages and to 
include facilities not found elsewhere. Spanish is the 
language of the greater part of the American continent, 
and even were its literature less rich in priceless treasures 
than it is, there are reasons of propinquity and conve- 
nience which make it a far more valuable acquisition to 
most Anglo-Americans than, with the exception of 
French, is any other modern language. The labors of 
Sefior de Tornos have clearly been conscientious and 
thorough, and we recommend his grammar as at least 
inferior to none with which we are acquainted. 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. With a biographical 
and critical memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave. Phit- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1866.—This is the 
Globe Edition of the great wizard's verse, and has the ad- 
vantages of clear type, tinted paper, a concise biography, 
and plentiful notes. For neatness and compactness this 
edition is unsurpassed, and it can in every respect be 
safely recommended to those who wish to possess the 
stirring poesy of the author of Waverley at an exceedingly 
modest expense. : 


THE MAGAZINES, 


Blackwood for March is not quite so interesting as was 
the number for February, the latter of which, with its 
scintillating paper on 7'he Gay Science, its learned but 
somewhat theoretical disquisition on 7urret Ships, and its 
fine explosion on Democracy in America—wherein we 
recognize the Roman hand of Dr. Charles Mackay—hav- 
ing been quite a red-letter number. Nevertheless Black- 
wood is seldom dull, and the March number has several 
readable articles. Cornelius O’Dowd, who, by the way, 
has lately taken leave of Italy and gone over bag and 
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baggage to the Austrians, figures in this number with 
his usual conceit, flippancy, and raciness. It is a great 
pity that we cannot have a magazine to fill the Black- 
wood niche in this country. There is surely room for 
such an one. Times have. changed since the excellent 
Putnam’s failed to meet adequate appreciation, and we 
really believe that a resuscitation of that periodical by 
its worthy founder would now be a successful venture. 
A magazine which should be neither priggish nor pro- 
vincial, which should smack neither of the nursery nor 
of the linen-draper’s shop, which should be free of gilt 
gingerbread without and within—a magazine written by 
thoroughly scholarly, genial, yet sharp-witted men 
wielding free and slashing pens, would do a world of 
good, and now we firmly believe would “pay.” Mean- 
while we are glad to get Blackwood for all its scolding of 
things American and democratic, which in truth and 
after all give it in the eyes of most of our countrymen 
whom we know of—ourselves among the number—its 
greatest interest and best sought piquancy. 

The Edinburgh Review for January comes freighted 
with goods of solid and permanent value. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies has an interest which 1s 
slightly tinged with melancholy; as, indeed, has all 
writing which relates to the faded vestiges of the ex- 
tremely remote and doubtful past. Tenant Compensation 
in Ireland wil give clear light to many whose notions of 
meum and twum are somewhat obfuscated by patriotic 
prejudices or sympathies. Meteoric Showers is brilliant 
with coruscative revelations ; and the final article on 
The Position and Prospects of Parties is a temperate, 
clear, and forcible statement of the present juncture in 
English politics, written by a gentleman who is what 
may be called a conservative-liberal. The Edinburgh is 
always weighty and suggestive as a thing of course ; but 
we confess to missing in it the snap and fire of former 
times. Who, in reading its pages now, éver thinks of 
Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur? Yet that is ex- 
actly what we wish to be reminded of. Why is it that 
things are so prone when they get to be successful and 
established also to become dull and stupid? It seems to | 
be always the rule in the world of letters from The Edin- | 





| 


burgh Review to The New York Evening Post. Hither | J. B. Lrerrxcorr & Co, Philadelphia.—The Poetical Works of | guarantee 


The North British, The London, and most especially | 
The Westminster, are almost invariably more striking | 
and interesting now than the Review of Jeffrey, of | 
Brougham, and of Sidney Smith. Life has curious bal- | 
ances, mutations, and compensations, and this odd feature | 
in the history of periodicals--which reminds one of the | 
indolence which supervenes after climbing a steep hill— | 
is not least so among the number. | 
The March number of Z7/e National Quarterly is not 

calculated to inspire any one with enthusiastic admira- | 
tion for it. Its articles are monotonous when considered | 
together, and generally commonplace when taken separ- 
ately. The extreme acerbity of its own reviews is} 
such as to imply a high standard of literary excellence, | 
on which a ludicrous commentary is made by its own ar. | 
ticles. A paper, for instance, on Oliver Cromiell—a topic | 
thoroughly threadbare, and respecting an age about | 
which no new writer has any moral right to multiply | 
words unless he has something new to say, as this one | 
has not—after mentioning no one but Oliver and his son | 
Richard Cromwell, goes on to say that “amongst (why | 
amongst?) others of his relatives he had a nephew who 
was called Richard Cromwell,” and who was “ knighted 
by Henry VIII. for his services.” The explanation of 
this delightful anachronism is so obvious that, but for the 
example of the Review, which glories in such microscopic 
points, we should not have been tempted into criticism 
of the kind—viz., that the editor in “cutting” the MS. | 
omitted an account of the great Thomas, or some other 
Cromwell, and thereby made nonsense of the passage. 
It is not, however, much worse than the rest of the arti- 
cle, which evinces an ignorance of the meaning and use 
of words that would be discreditable to a reporter or a 
Methodist parson. The other articles are better, that on 
Chatterton being perhaps the most readable of the num- 
ber. An extraordinary thing, whose reduced type gives 
it an amphibious aspect, treats of Insurance, Good, Bad, 
and Indifferent ; from this it is only obvious that a bit- 
ter feud of some sort exists between The National Quar- 
terly and certain insurance companies of New York, to- 
gether with all those of Philadelphia and Boston; but 
whether the end in view is to vent somebody’s spleen upon 
the companies assailed, or to render puffs, in the manner 
of country papers, to their advertisers, we cannot de- 
termine, since the writer succeeds only in disarming him- 
self by his exaggerated violence. 


The Catholic World for April is an attractive number 
of that sterling magazine, and contains reading under 
twenty separate headings which may profitably be read 
by Protestants as well as Catholics. The papers entitled 
Church and State, Lecky’s History of Rationalism, and 
Dr. Bacon on Conversions to the Catholic Church, are no- 
ticeable for vigor, interest,and ingenuity. In examining 
the various theological magazines of the day we are 
much struck by the marked intellectual advance they 
have lately exhibited over current theological news- 
papers. The latter are, almost without exception, dull, 
narrow, and unfruitful, furnishing, for the most part, 
much such mental pabulum as what are termed “ chapel 
people” usually delight in in England. But this is far 
from being applicable to our theological magazines and 
reviews, several of which have now taken a high position 
with every promise of being able to maintain it. It is 
very satisfactory to find that truly able and learned men 
in the various persuasions are adopting this method of 
communicating with and instructing the people; for, 
apart from the more obvious advantages of such a prac- 
tice, it justifies the hope that the interchange of thought 
by the most cultivated intellects of the several churches 
may conduce to that clearer understanding of opposing 
views and to that charita!e construction of them which 
will smooth the path to Christian harmony and to possi- 
ble future community of belief. 











The review of | 





Among the new magazines none, we think, deserves a 
heartier welcome than Zhe American Naturalist, of which 
the first number was published last month by the Essex 
Institute of Salem, Mass. Of such publications, addressed 
immediately to the popularization of natural science, we 
have been singularly destitute, and it is a matter for no 
small satisfaction that the vacancy should be filled by so 
handsomely prepared, well illustrated, and ably filled a 
monthly as the one before us. The matter is mostly orig- 
inal and of the best quality, although there is appended 
a department of reviews of scientific works and a record 
of scientific progress abroad, chiefly extracted from for- 
eign journals. For a periodical of this popular character 
there ought to be among us a large field and a generous 
support. 

For The People’s Magazine, a weekly collected into 
monthly parts and bearing as its New York imprint the 
names of Messrs. Pott & Amery, we cannot see that it is 
likely to supply any want of which we are aware. A 
glance at the typography and illustrations, especially at 
| the colored prints which commence each of the monthly 
parts before us, is sufficient to show, from the price, that 
the work is necessarily foreign ; while very little reading 
is needed to show that without being precisely a religious 





publication it can hardly fail to exert among those for 
|whom it is designed a humanizing influence and give a 
| remarkably good weekly penny’s worth of amusement and 
| instruction. Here, however, no one not an Englishman is 
| likely to care much for a periodical of the kind, dealing 
chiefly with English topics except where it quotes Mr. 
William C. Bryant’s poems with the intent ‘ to promote 
a better understanding between Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans.” Besides, the difference in price between a penny 
per week in England and twenty-five cents per month in 
New York will appear excessive to people who for the 
same money can get satisfactory reading made at home. 
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Help. Pp. 159. 1867. 

A Mother’s Legacy. By Mrs. Nancy Sproat. Pp. 139. 1867. 

Foster & PALMER, JR., New York.—Drops of Water from Many 
Fountains. By Mira Eldridge. Pp. 216. 1867. 

Brown & Gross, Hartford.—An Enquiry into the Origin of Mod- 
ern Anesthesia. By the Hon. Truman Smith. Pp. 165. 
1867. 

GOVERNMENT PrintING Orrice, Washington, D. C.—Papers Re- 
lating to Foreign Affairs accompanying the Annual Message 
of the President to the First Session, Thirty-ninth Congress. 
Parts I. If., IL, and IV. Pp. 671, 584, 850, and 717. 
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J. MunseEtit, Albany.—The Siege of Charleston by the British 
Fleet and Army under the Command of Admiral Arbuthnot 
and Sir Henry Clinton, which terminated with the surrender 
of that place on the 12th of May, 1780. Edition 100 copies. 
Pp. 224. 1867. 

The Siege of Savannah by the-Combined American and 
French Forces under the Command of General Lincoin and 
the Count d’Estaing, in the Autumn of 1779. Pp. 187. 1866. 
Edition 100 copies. 

Byrd Manuscripts, Westover, Va., 1728. Vols. L, II. 
233 and 276. Edition, 200 copies. 
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| DUFFIELD AsuMEAD, Philadelphia.—Rev. Mr. Sourball’s European 


Tour. By Horace Cope. 1867. 

Also, The School Question in the United States, an Address 
by the Hon. John J. Morrell; George Fox, an Address by C, H. 
ag The American Church Catholic, by the Rev. James A. 

Olles, D.D. 

Also, current issues of Blackwood’s Magazine (reprint), The 
Phrenological Journal, The Eclectic Magazine, Appleton’s Rail- 
way Guide, Riverside Magazine, Galaxy, and Art Journal—New 
York; The Crescent Monthly—New Orleans, 








A SYSTEM OF FINANCES, 

IN A LETTER FROM JOHN J. CISCO, ESQ., FORMERLY 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 
AT NEW YORK. 

Dear Sir: I have been asked by several members of 
Congress, at different times, to write out my views of what 
should be done in the present condition of the public 
finances. I have decided to answer all these requests 
by addressing my reply to you. 

The condition of the Treasury is this: 

Besides a few bonds of the old debt, due next year, and 
a few overdue, and some thirty-year currency bonds, the 
aggregate of these being unimportant in amount, it owes 
to-day (January 1, 1867), 1. $1,385,000,000 of 5-20 and 
other gold bonds; none of the principal of which can be 
demanded for fifteen years, except a few fives of 1874. 
On these it is paying every year an interest of $81,000,000 
in gold. 

2. $145,000,000 of compound interest notes, due in 1867 
and 1868 ; principal and interest payable in currency. 

8. $677,000,000 of 7 3.10 notes; principal due in 1867 
and 1868. 

The holders of these may demand payment of them 
when due, or may demand, at their option, 5-20 bonds in 
exchange for them. The interest on these notes is now 
payable in currency ; when exchanged for 5.20s, the in- 
terest will thenceforward be payable in gold. 

4. $400,000,000 of legal-tender notes, including frac- 


= 
tional currency, 
able in gold. 

The resources of the Treasury are: 

1. A revenue in gold which is at 
excess of the annual gold interest. 

2. A revenue in currency equal to the €Xpenseg 
government and the interest which is payable in ¢ be 
rency. . 

3. A present reserve of gold coin of $80,000,000, 

The Treasury is not in perfect credit ; its noteg 
able on demand being depreciated 27 per cent, below 
gold and its six per cent. bonds ‘selling much below “ 
in gold, although the interest is payable in coin, ” 

To this condition of things I should apply, simply, th 
same rules of conduct as I would apply to my own affyj 
if they were in the same condition, or as a prudent 
manager of a bank or other private company would appl 
to a like condition of its affairs : ” 

1. Being under a heavy load of indebtedness, I woul 
seek first of all to improve my credit, so as to make » 
promises of all kinds pass at a less depreciation ; this 
would be good economy, for, with my credit improved | 
could make future loans more cheaply. , 

2. A large portion of my debt being in the shape of 
promises to pay on demand, 1 should do all I could to jp. 
crease my ready means in cash, knowing that if I raigeq 
the credit of these short promises my long promises woul 
be sure to pass at higher rates. 

3. I would take care that my income was kept up fo 
the future so as fully to equal my future expenses ang 


present largely in 











of Daniel 


payments of interest, and if part of my interest had to be 
| paid in a currency more valuable than that in common 
| use, I should take especial care that this part of my future 
indebtedness should be well provided for by securing ap 
; ample income in that special currency. 
| 4. I would Jet my creditors see that I had in the map. 
| agement of my affairs a fixed, plain, direct system. 
Applying these ideas to the Treasury, it should in ny 
| judgment : 
1. Have all sales of its gold forbidden by law; letting 
| it be well understood by the law itself that the coin goto 
| be retained in the Treasury was kept as a reserve and 
fund against the future gold interest and against 
| the legal tender notes, 80 as to enhance the current value 
| of these latter; just as a bank keeps a reserve against 
| its liabilities. The loss of interest on the gold go re. 
| served would be compensated four or five times over by 
| the improvement of the government credit and of the 
| prices of its stocks. 
| ‘The only legitimate demand for gold among the people 
is for payment of duties, The Treasury now pays out 
coin for interest six times a year, and the aggregate 
| amount so paid out in a year ($80,000,000), together with 
| the receipts from our own mines, is more than sufficient 
, to supply this demand. 
| 2. Stop all contraction of the legal tender notes; leave 
| them where they are, in the pockets of the people, and 
| take measures for making them good, as above suggested; 
| thus avoiding any disturbance of business, which would 
react upon the public revenue and upon the prices of 
| government securities. ; 
| 3. Issue no more gold-bearing bonds at present; our 
| gold interest amounts now to $81,000,000 a year; our 
gold revenue year before last was only $85,000,000; last 
year it was $180,000,000, but it is not prudent to count 
upon such a revenue always; trade is subject to sudden 
and great vicissitudes. Moreover, it is bad economy for 
the Treasury to buy in (as it is now doing) its notes bear- 
ing 73.10 interest in currency, and to issue bonds in thei 
place bearing six per cent. in gold, which is over eight 
per cent. in currency. Time enough to do this when we 
have to do it, that is—when the notes come due, 

4. The 73.10 notes are soon coming due, when, 88 
matters now stand, our gold interest will be $130,000,000 
a year. Between now and that time is our opportunity 
for strengthening the Treasury in gold; after that our 
power to do go will be in a great degree, if not entirely, 
cut off. 

5. The holders of the 7 3.10 notes have an inconvenient 
option to accept 5-20 bonds or to demand payment when 
they come due. They cannot be deprived of this option 
except by their own consent. It is desirable to have 
these notes provided for at once before maturity, always 
with the consent of the holders. We must pay for such 
consent. I would offer to take them all up by = 

1 


them at once. But with a view of guarding the gol 
revenue as long as possible, and keeping it under contro 
of the government, I would not offer to fund them in 
bonds which bear gold interest. I would offer to ¢% 
change them for bonds having a definite term of years 0 
run, say twenty years, these bonds to bear 7 3.10 interest 
in currency, with the option to the government to pay 
instead of 7 3.10 in paper 6 per cent. in gold, after the 
first three years. 

6. I would apply the same class of bonds to the fund- 
ing of the compound interest notes, if any shall n ’ 
be funded, that is, if the surplus internal revenue shoul 
not suffice for paying them. P 

7. Repeal all laws and parts of laws which authoriz0 
the issue of any class of bonds or obligations other than 
those above proposed ; so that the powers of the Trea 
ury may be defined. 

8. I would make no special effort to reduce the pria- 
cipal of the debt. I would rather reduce the taxes ag 
much as possible, and let the debt, for the present, be o 
duced in comparative burden by our growth in wea e 
and population. Simply authorize the Treasury, iy oe 
has surplus income, to buy the 7 8.10 bonds, these bea 
ing the highest interest. nt 

. 1 look upon all attempts to negotiate a five per ce “4 
loan, here or abroad, as useless at present. We 


every day issuing five-twonty bonds, on which the my 
est is six per cent. in —_ and which we cannot 8¢ 
anything near par in gold. , 

10. The,question of what to do about taking in “ 
cancelling the legal-tender notes may be postponed un 





payable on demand, and of course pay. | 
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e first brought these notes up to par, which will 
pot gooner or later, as the reserve in the Treasury 
f. 
mT do not believe any official can decide how much 
nency or money the people need in their business. 
When the money is once made good, that is, equivalent 
to the currency of the world, the operations of trade will 
golve that question. ' 
13, would not attempt to force specie payments, nor 
to fxatime for them, but leave them to come about 


oad the result of the best thinking I can give the 
subject, after examining the discussions which have been 
upon it both at Washington and outside. It seems 
tome that this scheme is full, simple, plain, and direct, 
god it needs no complicated machinery. It will be readi- 
ly comprehended by the people, who are the Treasury’s 
ors. 
mee Treasury has had since the war, and has now, no 
gxed policy. What it means to do from day to day is a 
matter of conjecture ; the result is uncertainty and doubt 
in the public mind to a dangerous extent—dangerous, be- 
cause uncertainty and doubt may some day ripen into 
istrust. 
anit wishes to inspire confidence, the policy of the 
Treasury must be simple, comprehensive, direct, plain, 
open, and permanent. This is almost as important as 
that it should be wise. ; 

There is no need of any complicated machinery, such as 
jscommonly know as financiering. It is safe, [ think, to 
ssume of any scheme for our finances that if it is compli- 
cated it will work badly. 

The simple idea of what I propose is this: that as the 

vernment has a large indebtedness, is not in full credit, 
gad much of its indebtedness isin the shape of short obli- 
gations, some of them payable on demand, it should, as 
sn individual or a bank would do in like circumstances, 
hep avery full purse of cash. 

If this scheme be once adopted by the Treasury it can 
afely thereafter let things alone ; it will have no occa- 
sion to watch the money market or the gold market or 
the prices of stocks. The banks and the people will take 
careof themselves if the Treasury will let the money 
matket alone and confine itself to strengthening and 
guarding its own credit by attending closely and carefully 
its own proper concerns. 

lam confident that if the policy I have indicated could 
be adopted, not in part but entire, the Treasury would 
eery day be getting on moreand more solid ground, that 
the people would feel this and go forward with confidence 
intheir enterprises and industry, that the credit of the 
government and the prices of its securities would be con- 
santly strengthening, that business would be subject to 
nocheck from loss of confidence, and moreover that as 
this isa perfectly smooth and easy way, so it is the most 
npid way to specie payments. 


Yours truly, Joun J. Cisco. 





MISCELLANEA. 
GREAT numbers of our countrymen, although, perhaps, 
not in such numbers as have been anticipated, will for 
wme months to come be crossing the sea, and many will 
tow cross it for the first time. It becomes a matter of 
great importance, both as respects pure comfort and as 
bearing upon first impressions, to select desirable means 
of transit. Many of the Atlantic steamships are old, 
dirty, and by no means quite safe. The desire to make 
lay while the sun shines will induce some of the compa. 
ties to over-crowd their vessels and to take the risk of 
future unpopularity for the sake of present gain. Some 
which have established reputations will be, as they have 
Wen, indifferent to the comfort of their passengers, who, 
they think, should be satisfied with any and every thing 
for the éclat of travelling by their famous lines. Sensible 
people should, however, remember that it is not always 
company which is oldest or most celebrated which 
Wil take most pains to please. On the contrary, those 
Which have reputations to make will generally in this 
spect be most dependable. The new French line is 
y spoken of by those who have travelled in its ves- 
and the Cunarders are losing, of late, a great deal 
{the prestige which long years of safety and swiftness 
“worthily gained. The National Company is a rising 
oe and has some very fine ships. The only American 
lineis, we believe, that which has been established by 
the combination of the New York Mail Steamship Com- 
fany with that known as the New York and Havre. 
fleet includes some noble vessels, and the high rep- 
tation of Mr. C. K. Garrison as a ship-owner and capi- 
is a guarantee of efficient management and faithtul 
bitmance of whatever sails under his auspices. Thetwo 
lines, the New York and Bremen and the North 
German Lloyds, stand well in public esteem and will be 
lugely patronized by special classes. For good ships, 
fare, cleanly service, and punctuality we can congcien- 
uly recommend the Inman line, having made most 
‘omfortable and satisfactory passages by their steamships. 
ese enumerated lines constitute the best and safest 
Oued for selection, since the scratch ships put up for the 
‘easion will be, as a rule, wisely avoided. Passengers 
wld remember that an ocean steamer is not a hotel, 
annot conveniently be changed on being found 


the’ dirty, or otherwise uncomfortable. Once at sea 
o fixed and without remedy for the whole width 


e ® Atlantic; and it is therefore judicious to make a 
tious selection, and, if possible, personally to examine 
if accommodations, before committing health, 
sand property to their keeping. Old travellers do not 
me such advice, but to the thousands of young ones 
top rf abroad for the first time it will not be found 
thal recur to the subject again. 


ous or untimely. For the interest of such we 
Wa Tarely copy, as is well known, from other journals, 








the supplies of Tz Rounp TABLE consisting almost ex- 
clusively of original manuscript ; the following gratifying 
tribute, however, to a fellow countryman, which we 
find in Punch of March 16, deserves to be read, and, as it 
may fail of American reproduction elsewhere, we with 
pleasure transfer it to our own columns: 


“THe ELectric MepaL.—The American parliament has passed 
aresolution of thanks to Mr. Cyrus Field for having made the 
Electric Telegraph between England and the States, and has 
ordered a gold medal to be struck in honor of Mr. Field’s single- 
handed feat. This is quite right. Punch would be the last man 
to deny that ‘alone Field did it.’ Weare not quite sure whether 
he let the water into the space called the Atlantic Ocean, but we 
know that he invented electricity and telegraphy, and, after years 
of solitary experiments, perfected the cable which is now laid. 
Ne carried it in his own one-horse gig from Greenwich to Ireland, 
and, having previously constructed the machinery for paying it 
out, launched the Great Eastern by his unaided efforts, lifted the 
rope on board, and consigned it to the deep with his own hands. 
Mr. Field tied on the Newfoundland end with great neatness, and 
then ran on with the continuation, and never sat down, nor even 
blew his nose, until he had despatched the first message. There- 
fore, the medal is his, and the reverse also. But in concession to 
the ignorant prejudices of the world, might not just the most 
modest space, say the rim, bear in faint letters the names of Gis- 
borne, Glass, Elliot, Anderson, Canning, and one or two more, 
who stood by, with their hands in their pockets, and saw the 
smart Cyrus perform the herculean task. Anyhow, we do give 
the ground on which this end of the Cable rests. But we would 
not press the request, if it would hurt American feelings.” 





LITERARIANA. 

As a general thing it is quite possible to predict from 
the political tendency of a new book what the comments 
of any given newspaper will beuponit. Messrs. Carleton 
& Co., for instance, have just published what a republican 
paper of this city calls “two books in glorification of 
phases of the southern rebellion,” and thus disposes of 
them in a few slurring lines. One of the books is in fact 
contemptible, as we endeavor to show elsewhere ; of the 
other we should be reluctant to speak without closer ex- 
amination than we have yet been able to give it; but 
there is no doubt that they will run the gauntlet of abuse 
from all the newspapers which imagine that they give 
proof of loyalty by the operation, and that will find no 
limit to their laudation of “a loyal book” just issued 
and of about equal merits. Of course one side is about as 
bad as the other. We have seen very sad stuff eulogized by 
southern papers for no other apparent reason than that 
it was of southern authorship, and the impression seems 
universal among the editors of the region that all unfa- 
vorable criticism of St. Zlmo is due to ‘‘ Yankee hatred.” 
The Richmond Christian Observer goes so far as to lament, 
in a leading article, “ the demoralizing influences of the 
press and of the greater part of the literature of the North 
sent broadcast over the land for a quarter of a century,” 
and periodically there is an editorial crusade inaugurated 
against ‘‘ those wretched Harpers” and all who read their 
publications. The puerile folly of this state of mind and 
all who foment it is simply contemptible. It is mean in 
the extreme for northern journals and publishers, who in 
various ways have the odds largely in their ffvor, to 
avail themselves of their advantages to taunt those who 
are less favored and thwart their efforts in their own be- 
half. It shows a lamentable want of pluck for southern 
editors to whine at northern attacks instead of repaying 
them manfully. If the satire of Harper’s Weekly is too 
keen and is sometimes extravagantly partisan and un- 
just, the remedy lies not in denunciation of it but in 
making a retort in kind. For every severe cartoon that 
New York finds material for in the South, Charleston and 
New Orleans, if their eyes were open, could devise two 
that should tell against New York. It is not surprising 
that much of our literature inspires resentment, because 
much of it is disgraceful and libellous; but the South will 
find it no easy matter to suppress it, and had much better 
begin to make a compensating literature of its own. 


AmonG the innumerable current newspaper changes in 
New York and Boston an important one is the projected 
transfer of The Boston Recorder to this city, to take the 
place of The Independent, which has become s0 exces- 
sively foolish as to disgust intelligent Congregationalists. 
The Recorder is remarkable for an intense Puritan illib- 
erality and intolerance, which Calvin himself could 
scarcely exceed, but the ability with which it is edited 
makes it one of the most readable of all the religious 
papers ; in fact, it is one of the half-dozen or so which 
give token of any intelligent and conscientious editorial 
labor. With their penchant for what is stupid if only it 
be extravagant, we presume the discerning public will 
continue to give The Independent the enthusiastic sup- 
port it is understood to receive, but the defection of the 
intelligent to Ze Recorder will probably be immediate. 


Mr. THURLOW WEED has purchased and will hence- 
forth conduct The Commercial Advertiser, a long estab- 
lished and highly respectable newspaper of this city. 
Since his retirement from Zhe Albany Evening Journal, 
Mr. Weed, although he has continued to write freely for 
the press, has done so rather as a contributor than an 
editor, excepting, perhaps, during the time when, in 
consequence of Mr. Raymond’s necessary absorption in 
congressional duties, the veteran journalist has taken 
partial charge of Zhe New York Times. Now that Mr. 
Raymond has resumed his place at the helm, we suppose 
Mr. Weed has felt the need for having a ship of his own, 
and that his purchase of The Commercial is dictated by 
that consideration. His salutatory appeared in the issue 
of March 27, extended to nearly five columns, and con- 
sisted of a general summary of the writer’s past political 
career and present political convictions. We wish Mr. 
Weed all prosperity in a position which his great expe- 
rience and undoubted patriotism cannot but make a use- 
ful one to the community, and shall expect to see Zhe 
Commercial under his management rapidly appreciate 
in circulation and influence, It is understood that Mr. 
William Henry Hurlburt—a journalist whose brilliant 
powers need no commendation at our hands—joins 
Mr. Weed in his new undertaking. The loss will prove 














a serious one to The World, which has possessed in Mr. 
Hurlburt qualities of unusual fertility and scholarship, 
and acommensurate advantage to The Commercial. 


Dr. Isaac I. HayEs, the newspapers say, will soon renew 
his arctic explorations, whether on his scheme of coloniza- 
tion or not they do not state. The Prussian government, 
it seems, has determined against the expedition to the 
North Pole which it expected to despatch this summer. 


Mr. Wri11AM B. Smiru, recently editor of The South- 
ern Field and Fireside, of Raleigh, being, as we are in- 
formed by a circular note, impelled by “ combination of 
circumstances producing events of the kind over which 
human efforts seem to wield no ultimate control,” has 
become connected with the publishing house of Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes & Co, 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co: have set an admirable ex- 
ample to the publishers of the country by contributing 
100,000 volumes to the movement for Southern education 
inaugurated by Mr. Peabody. Messrs. Scribner & Co., it 
is said, will do likewise, and others doubtless wili follow. 


Mr. CHARLES E. Norton, editor of The North Amer- 
tcan Review, and well known as an accomplished Dantean 
scholar, will soon publish a version of the Vita Nuova. 


IN the last number of T/e Bookseller is an article upon 
the loss of the political and literary power of the Quar- 
terly Review. ‘Its deliberate expression of opinion,” 
says The Bookseller, “on books and the belles-lettres is be- 
coming as inoperative as its instructions to ministers or 
their opponents on matters of politics. The time allowed 
for gestation and preparation, the ability to choose a 
subject and not be forced to take what offers, as is the 
case with the daily and weekly press, and the supposed 
employment of the best scholarship, are insufficient to 
retard the ever-increasing decrease of its influence. The 
Edinburgh and The Quarterly are notoriously fast losing 
their power as literary arbiters. They can neither damn 
an author nor make him. Their views have been antici- 
pated, and the work criticised has already secured success 
or met with failure before the appearance of the critique.” 
This is no doubt true, and the field of the Quarterlies is 
reduced to more elaborate and philosophical surveys of 
political events than the newspapers can take or the public 
they address cares about reading. The power of the 
Quarterly belonged to an order of things which no longer 
exists; but that the change of their field may enhance 
both their present popularity and permanent value we 
believe to be shown by our North American Review, 
from which the English Quarterlies, without excep- 
tion, might take some lessons with profit. The 
Bookseller, however, finds another cause for the de- 
cline in the inferiority of many papers which are 
now admitted to their pages, and instances particular- 
ly Mr. Gerald Massey’s recent article on American humor, 
to which we recently alluded. It notes that he makes no 
mention of some of the eighteen books which he takes 
for the text of his article; but it does not mention that 
among those ignored are some of the drollest of American 
humorists—Orpheus C. Kerr, Major Jack Downing, John 
Pheenix—or that the specimens cited are frequently by no 
means the best of their author’s productions, as when in 
the case of Dr. Holmes Contentment is given to the ex- 
clusion of the One Hoss Shay and stivation, which is, 
perhaps, the gem of all the Autocrat’s readings. The 
Bookseller is no doubt right in thinking that the appear- 
ance of many such articles must be damaging in the ex- 
treme to the periodical which print them. 


“A TRAVELLER’ who is greatly troubled by the nomen- 
clature of London streets writes to The Anglo-Amer- 
ican Times for enlightenment on the system pursued in 
New York. Which is easily answered by saying that, 
except in the upper parts of the city far beyond business 
regions, there is no system. Philadelphia, with its 
usual regard for every practical every-day comfort, has 
an admirable scheme whereby, knowing the number of 
the street and house where you are, you know exactly 
the direction and distance of the one you seek. No. 820 
Chestnut Street, for instance, would be eight blocks from 
the Delaware river, the tenth house on the south side of 
the street. Such a system, however, is only practicable 
in a rectangular city, and cannot afford relief either to 
New York or London. 


Stitt further additions to the list of London newspa- 
pers and periodicals than those we recently named are 
now announced. Of daily papers, besides The Latest 
News, is soon to appear The Day, a capital name, but not, 
says The London Review, a new one. Mr. Hutton is to 
be its editor and its politics “ constitutional liberalism.” 
There are several new Roman Catholic publications, of 
which Zhe Chronicle is one, although it does not incline 
toward Ultramontanism and includes some eminent 
Anglicans among its contributors. A new scientific 
weekly is entitled Te Laboratory, to which some eminent 
chemists and physicists are to contribute, and which will 
be published in New York by Messrs. Bailliére Bros. 


Mr. OswaLD CocKAYNE writes to The Atheneum in 
correction of misstatements respecting Zhe Shrine, a 
work he is reprinting in fac-simile. It is, he explains, a 
Saxon book of martyrs who lived in earlier days than 
those of “ King Ailfred ;’ the work was not discovered 
until after the death of John Mitchel Kemble—from 
whom we should otherwise have heard all about it— 
when the clue was given by a fragment “ fished out of 
the binding of a book,” where, very likely, some Chat- 
terton put it, although Mr. Cockayne intimates no such 
suspicion. The work, he says, clears up some religious 
customs and expressions about which we have been in 
the dark. 


Mr. GERALD Massky has now embarked in The 
Atheneum-Shakespeare-sonnet controversy caused by M. 
Philaréte Chasles’ letter. What with the conflicting 
opinions and counterstatements of these two gentlemen 
and Mr, Samuel Neil we can make nothing of what it is 
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all about, and refer the curious to examination of the last 
four issues of The Athenwum. 


Dr. WILLIAM Siti, the encyclopadist, has succeeded 
Mr. Macpherson as editor of Zhe Quarterly Review. 


Lornp Ernest VANE TEMPEST—the amiable person 
who spit in somebody’s face years ago and was tried and 
convicted after every one had forgotten about it—is writ- 
ing a book on our war, having served in the Confederate 
cavalry. 


Mr. Joun Rusktn’s health, it is stated, is such as to 
oblige him to abstain from all literary work. 


Mr. 'TttomAs Huanes is said to be engaged upon 
another book, of what character is not reported. 


Lorp Hoventon—Richard Monckton Milnes—will 
soon have ready for publication his life of Keats, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTun Rounp Tasun will be read by the Hditors 
if they are not authenticated by the writer's signature, 


To Tux Evrron or Tun Rounp Tani: 


Sin: The Scientific American recently contained a paragraph, 
which has since been extensively copied by the papers, purport- 
ing to demonstrate the proposition that the “day hase a firet be- 
ginning, and at the eastward.” 

The writer prepares us for this atartling discovery by firat 
calling attention to the fact that, “ near the equator atarlight ap- 
poars an hour earlier for each thousand miles going eastward,” 

Hiv then supposes himself, in order to determine the precise 
locality, setting out on a tour of observation weatward in com 
pany with the sun, much after the manner, we may suppose, of 

Jiogenes with his lantern, For obvious reasons, aa will be seen 
in the sequel, he fixes upon the city of New York aa his starting 
point, and accordingly early of a Sunday morning begina his 
tramp, 

lle’ bringa Sunday morning in due time to Pitteburg, to St, 
Louis, to Salt Lake, and to 4m Franciaco ; but in cromming the 
es — Pacific ’ he seema to get befogged, probably from the ex 
halations of that strange sea, and so much no that when he ar 
rives at Shanghai, in China, he haa forgotten for the frat time 
that he brings Sunda 


honda the aituation, learns that he now brings MONDAY morning, 

Thua, by some mysterious law tin the natural world, one calen 
dar day is changed, presto/ into another somewhere between 
San Francisco and Shanghai, 

We opine that this deduction of science will go very hard with 
some people hitherto accounted to be of ' sound memory,"' who 
think that they have the evidence of their senses for the notion 
that at that place, at least, where their * lines are cast,” the day 
begins, in its order, just where the preceding night ends, and 
that the periods of light and darkness average about twelve 


hours each; and who furthermore infer, and they think with good | tiring and at the same time a lazy man, and thinking that the | 


[From The New York Mirror.| 

Onn of the best known, most enterprising, and honorable 
houses now engaged In business in the metropolis is the firm of 
Benedict Brothers, at 171 Broadway, This house was established 
by 8S. W. Benedict, on the corner of Maiden Lane and Broadway, 
in 1821, and a few years later was removed to the southwest cor 
ner of Wall and William Streets, and it has ever since that time 
—embracing a period of forty-#ix yeara—been successfully en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, and we find them to-day among 


the noble array of merchants who have stood staunch and firm | any Literary Commissions to be executed. | 
through every conflict and crisis that has visited the mercantile | 


community, and who can point with commendable pride to the 
honorable record they have sustained in the past. 

The Merchants’ Exchange—now the Custom House—was erect- 
ed on the ground in part purchased of 8. W. Benedict after the 
yreat fire of 1835, but at the sale a reservation was made, giving 

enedict the right of room for his store on the same property, 
Since then the affairs of the house have prospered wonderfully, 
and many of our leading jewellers graduated here, Careful busi- 
ness habits, honorable dealing, promptitude, and a perfect know- 
ledge of their entire affaira are the leading characteristics of the 
establishment of Benedict Brothers. No better school was 
needed to educate and fit young men who have since developed 
an honorable career. 

The members of the firm have taken a just pride in the accu- 
racy of their time, and every known improvement has been 
adopted to give efficiency to this desirable purpose. * Benedict's 
Time” is the watchword of our business community; and a man 
who is regulated by such careful and painstaking exactness can- 
not go far amiss. This house furnishes hotels, railroads, steam- 


boats, ioe buildings with correct time; while for the con- | 


venience of the travelling public they publish time-tables of the 
exact hour of arrival and departure of all the various steamboats 


and railroads that centre in our city, at D. Benedict's Time-table | 


Printing Office, 95 Liberty Street. 


Many European inventions and improvements in the construc- | 


tion of watches were introduced into this country by the house 
of Benedict Brothers. A number of these improvements were 
again improved upon by the members of the house. and in pro- 


cess of time the accuracy and completeness of their system be- | 


came the established authority that now culminates in the perfec- 
tion of the watches of the present day. 

The clock and regulator department of the house is very com- 
ae and is under the supervision of T. H. SMYTH and D. G. 

ODGENS, two gentlemen every way competent to give com- 

lete satisfaction in their line. They attend to the winding, regu- 
ation, and oversight of office and public clocks by the year, thus 
securing 
way. This is a very important feature to the business public, and 
such complete confidence is felt in the system described that 
nearly all the sdg aoe banks, railroads, and public office clocks 
are regulated by Benedict’s Time. 

One of the most useful and satisfactory improvements in clocks 
has recently been introduced by this firm; it is a modification 
and arrangement of the lever watch movement on a peculiar 
plan of their own, enabling them to apply it to clocks to over- 
come the disadvantages of position caused by sudden jarring at 
railroad depots, ferry-houses, etc. The improvement works ad- 
mirably, and its practical advantages can be seen at the offices of 
the Central Railroad of New Jeraey, for whom the Benedict Broth- 
ers have constructed several of their new and ingenious clocks. 

With an elegant store fitted up in the most approved style, a 
magnificent stock of the richest and most fashionable jewelry, 
and with hosts of friends, this house of the growth of nearly half 
a century is as young, energetic, and alive to the demands of the 
times as the most indomitable of its contemporaries. Watches 
ranging in price from $100 to $500 can be purchased at this em- 
porium; and no finer assortment can be found in this country 
than that which now graces the caskets of this model establish- 
ment.—[ Advertisement } 





Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 


cured at once by the use of Hegeman’s Campuor IcE WITH | 


GLYCERINE; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 





25 Cents to Save 25 Dollars.—Hzceman’s BenzinE 
instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves 
Silks, Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


morning, and seeking information as to | 
the day of the week of a shrewd Yankee, who evidently compre. 


a uniformity of time which can be attained in no other | 


| reason, that this is true of any given place in the same latitude 
the ** world over.” 
| Had our man of science not been burdened with a foregone 
| conclusion on the subject, he might have discovered that by choos- 
| ing a different point from which to date his journey he would 
‘have been obliged to locate the occurrence of this singular phe- 
| nomenon somewhere else, on pain of proving the days to be of 
| uncertain length, 
| Suppose our traveller had set out from Shanghai on that Sunday 
|morning instead of from New York, and that, after a twelve 
hours’ journey westward, he had arrived at the latter city, would 
he have had any more rational cause for surprise at finding it 
| Monday morning there than, under his own supposition, at 
| Shanghai? Indeed, could we not with just as muc propriety 
claim that the locality from which the day has its first beginning 
is Constantinople or San Frincisco, or any other place, at our 
pleasure, in the same latitude, simply by imagining ourselves to 
mount with the sun and to.drive from its antipode to either one 
of these places which we may choose thus to favor, 
Very truly, etc., SHANGHAL, 
CHICAGO, 


We refer “Shanghai” to the note of “8, E. W.,” a Cincinnati 
correspondent, in our issue of March 23, as to the degree of lon- 
| gitude at which the change of day has, arbitrarily, been fixed. 
'To tut Eprror or Tue Rounp TABie: 
| Sim: The Latin proverb, * Poeta nascitur, non fit,” may have 


| been older than the similargfexpression, ** Nascimur poetic, fimus | 


oratores,”’ which is attributed to Cicero in Bohn’s Dictionary of 
Classical Quotations, 
| Idid not write art” for‘ wert.” Is it fair to permit a corre- 
| #pondent ito be criticised for the errors of your compositor or 
proof-reader? A 
Tnoy, March 25, 
To tue Kprron or Tun Rounp Tania: 
Sin: Can you help mo to place these lines ? 
| Her little hindering thing is gone ; 
| And undisturbed she can work on," 
Ihave an impreesion that the poom of which they form a part 
bore the signature * Goorge Eliot,” who is not, LE prosume, Mra, 
Lewea, Kk. V. 
New Youn, March 20, 197, 


To tin Eprron ov Tit Rounp Tanie: 
Sin: The author of the beautiful lines, Snow, ia unknown to 


[Ap I, 6, 1867 
book to which the querist referred was well kno 
readers, and that i a host of obliging and energeneenetl 
would be sure to answer the question, I indulged my lage 
But as I see that no one has answered the query, I think itm 
duty to write and tell your correspondent that the work to whiet 
he refers is Mr, Brown's Letters to a Young Man about 7 “4 
The letters were originally published in Punch, and were fry 
collected and published in the red-covered Popular Libray y| 
the Appletons in 18538. Since then they have been published it 
England in Vhackeray’s Miscellanies, The book Contains some , 
Thackeray's best writing, Yours, Betacqua of 
To THE Eprror or Tur Rounpd TABLE; 

Sir: Will some of your numerous readers aid ine in a 
tinued search, which has thus far been made in vain, bot! 
books and among literary friends? I would know the a 
of the line, familiar as household words : 

* Consistency, thou arta jewel.” 
I am beginning to believe, so futile have been all my attempts) 
this direction, that the “jewel” itself of * consistency” jg er 
more difficult to discover, 

I know of one gentleman who has been trying to learn itg ay: 
thorship for more than (wenly years, Respectfully yours, 

A SUBSCRIDER, 


long cop. 
h through 
Uthorshlp 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 9, 1867, 





THE ROUND TABLE, 





CONTENTS OF No, 114, 
| SATURDAY, Mancit 80. 


| 

| ‘THE SOUTIL AND ITS LEADER, THE NEW Court. 

| HOUSK, ALL FOOLS’ DAY, 

WHEN WOMEN VOTH, MR. BERGH, MR. BARNUM, ayy 

| THI BOA, RELIGION POR THE POOR, 

| PASITION AND BEAUTY SPOTS, BOOK-MAKING IN 
AMERICA, PHYSIOLOGICAL GASTRONOMY, 


CORRESPONDENCE; 
LONDON, 


me, but I beg to correct the quotation of your correspondent | 


 Thue-T- Daya,” 
“ SNOW," 
(LAWT OF THK SHABON,) 
* Peacefully, dreamily, slowly, 
It comes through the halle of the alr, 
And bows to the earth like a apielt 
| That kneels in her beauty at prayer, 
*Mid the sere loaves #he fayeth her forehead, 
While the forcata are murmuring low, 
And telling the beads ehe has brought them, 
The beautiful spirit, the Snow," 
GENEVAN, 
Geneva, O,, March 27, 1867, 
|'To rue Korron ov Tne Round TABLE: 


Sin: A correspondent of yours some two or three weeks ago 
asked for information about a work by Thackeray, Beluga re- 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE, 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 


| 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

|} L—TO GATHER FACTS AND 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 


IL—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 


‘IIL.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 


PARING BOOKS, 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 


VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VIIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VIIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
| ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


IX.—_TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 


X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 

| TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 





| The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
| és undertaken, The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
| the actual service rendered. 





| 
| All Commissions should be addressed to 
| The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





| Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
| cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 


STATISTICS UPON ALL | 


WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE-| 


REVIEWS: 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH, THE NEW YORK STAGE, 
THE RESTORATION OF BELLE, 
| THE INITIALS, THE DIAMOND CROSS, TILE INDIES 
TIVES, THE CHIUSTIAN HYMNAL, 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
THE LAST DAYS OF OUR SAVIOUL, THE SILENCE oF 
SCIUPTURE, THE GOOD TEPOTT, 
ON THK ACTION OF MEDICINE IN ‘TILE SYSTEM, 


LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR; 
CRITICISMS ON SHAKESPEARE, 


LITERARIANA, 


PARIS. 


| aon | 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION, 


| SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| Subscribers to Tus Rounp Tanxn, and others vielting Europe, 
aro informed that that Journal can be as regularly and safely tran 
| mitted through the Mails as at home, 

| ‘he Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the OMice, 

Asa large number of the regular readers of Tue Rounp Tavs 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that thelr interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take mets 
ures to secure its regular reception during thelr absence, 

The Parisian Correspondence of the paper will shortly begin to 
appear, and, it is hoped, will prove highly interesting and vil: 
uable for perusal both at home and abroad, 

| All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will recelve prompt and un: 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. F 
TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 





| English and French Advertisements for Tue Rounp Tabit 
| will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad: 
| vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 








BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





CEORCE STECK & CO. 


izes ab 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


; the 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and W 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New pager 
Between Broadway and Fourth Av 


het 


ue. 
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SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. 


‘p. APPLETON & CO.,, 
443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. 
By Julia Kavanagh, author of Adele, Nathalie, etc, 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, 432 pages, price $2. 


«A clever, interesting, and eminently readable novel. The 
plot is well worked out, The characters are excellently drawn,”’ 
— Glebe. 


wAciever novel, The story is keenly interesting, thoroughly 
ore in tone, full of good pointed dialogue and admirable de- 
Veripuive writing.”’—Star, 


D. A. & Co, nave Just Pubiismep: 


(if POLITICAL WRITINGS OF RICHARD COBDEN, 
vols, 8v0, cloth, $6, 

THe COMBINED SPANISH METHOD, A now Practieal and 
Theoretical System of learning the Castilian Language, em- 
bracing the most advantageous features of the best known 
Methods, With a Pronouncing Vocabulary, By Alberto de 
fornos, A.M, 1 vol, 12mo, 470 pages, $2. 

Tih GOOD REPORT: Moning anv Evening Leasons ron 
Lent, By Alico B, Haven, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 


In 2 


Ne@aAn.y Reavy: 


AJOURNEY TO ASHANGO LAND; ano Fontaine Penatia- 
gion INTO HquatoniaL Arnica, By Paul B, Du Chaillu, 4 
vol, Av, 600 pages, $5, 

PREDERICK THE GREAT AND THIS FAMILY, By Louisa 
Mohibach, Translated by Mre, Chapman Coleman, With il 
lustrations, 1 vol, Svo, #1 60; cloth, @2, 


Amorican Army.-For a statement of Its 
present and prospective condition, ree PUnBNOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
for April, Only 20 cents, or $2 a year, Nowamon should have it, 


THIS 1S THE SEASON 

when changes 
of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness, 
A great French Physician saya: '*More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system againet 
changes of climate, weather, and food, The great secret of health 
{sto keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and 
tnlform, #0 that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, 
étc,, cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed disease,” 
Now, it ia a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such 

bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splondid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every tymptom of a Stomach out of order.” And particularly 
do these Bitters serve the purpose of those who “live out of 
doors,’ and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring 
Winds and Weakening Summer Heats, 

The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct 
the juices of the stom ch, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger, The 
tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
all she needs ia a little assistance at the proper time. How much 
more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along with a gentle 
yet powerful Tonic, than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and flery mixtures, 
which only stupefy and plant the seeds of discase and death, 


S—T—1860—X. 

They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhoea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are 
made of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of @ beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when cork is 


covered by our private U.S. Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
Tefllled bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
45 WALL STREET. 





JANUARY 1, 1867. 
100,000 00 
° . « «© « co « ‘208,865 Gi 


. ores 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
lates through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


CASH CAPT’ 
SURPLUS, A : 


THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 

110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH APRIL 1, 

3 OF THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 
Delivery. 


I, The Law of Sales, 
II, John Marshall. 
III, Testimony of Persons accused of Crime, 
IV. Legislative Control over Railway Charters, 
V. Law in Romance, 


VI. Digest of the English Law Reports for November and De- 
cember, 1866, and January, 1867, 


VIL. Selected Digest of State Reports. 
VIIL, Book Notices, 


IX, List of New Law Books Published in England and America 
since January 1, 1867, 


X. Summary of Evente, 


This Review is published quarterly at a subscription price of 
$5 per annum; single numbers, $1 25; back numbers supplied, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USK 
AND 
MANUFACTURING 


PRINCIPAL OF FICK, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


fae ae mm 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 


PURPOSES, 


——~ 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the * Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application,— 


| Renort of the American Institute, 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES, 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PuRE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLE AGENT, 
_ 609 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 





A Worp oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’. 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 
Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to Gc. or 7c. per Ib. 

For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’. 





KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


4and 6 John Street, near Broadway, 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES, 


N.B.—The Mrerscuaum i positively the Bust, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color, 


A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us, 


GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE, 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Circular. 


Mode of Creation, Atlantic Gold Fields, 


Giving while Living, the Fishes in Convention, Carboniferous 
and Glacial Periods, Signs of Health, in April No, Punwnotogioat 
JOURNAL, 20 cents, ~2a year, Ask your newsman for it, 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by Chanaymun, Payarotana, and Pro. 


FHARONAL Min as tho Cheapent, Healthiest, and Beat Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janos, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M, B, Church, 


Alno by 
Dr. lrensous Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
By the 
N. ¥. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kunv's Kant Inpia will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 
The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
ork, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 


of Hartford, 


Pictorial Double No.~—Prof. Agassiz, the 
Reverend Dra, Chapin, Sawyer, Osgood, Bellows, Frothingham, 
Hedge, Collyer, Ryder, Clarke, Emerson, Bartholomew, Ballou, 
and Hepworth, Also, ex-Goy, Blair and Philo Parsons, of Michi- 
gan, Woman's Rights; Shaker Communities and Religion ; 
Aboriginal Legends of North America; Our National Army to- 
day; Can we Think of Two Things at Once? Pope's Essay on 
Man; in April number of ParENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, now ready, 
Only 20 cents, or €2a year, Newemen have it, Addreas FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 

For Sale.—A Montuty Magazine, having a good circula- 
tion and an established and increasing reputation, To any gen- 
tleman of literary tastes and possessing some capital (not a large 
amount) the above offer affords a rare opportunity for building 
up a fine literary property. Address 


MAGAZINE EDITOR, New York, Post-office Box 4086, 
A Gentleman, 4 Doctor of Philosophy, who speaks French 
and German, proposes to reside abroad for two or three years for 
the purpose of study, chiefly at Berlin and Paris. He will take 
two pupils who may be thoroughly well recommended. He refers 
to Pres. Woolsey, of Yale College, and Prof. Drisler, of Columbia 
College. Address J. A., P. O. Box 1426, New York. 








A Gentleman of Experience in the Editing 
and Management of Daily Newspapers, a graduate of Yale Col- 
ege, desires to make an engagement in the capacity of Editor. 
Refers, by permission, to the Editors of Taz RounD TABLE. 
Address ‘*G.,” Office of Taz Rounp TABLE. 





Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





For Sale.—A copy of The Autographic Mirror. Royal 
quarto, 2 vols. London, 1864. This is a splendid photographic 
collection of autographic letters and signatures of the most emi- 
nent men of the modern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
from William the Conqueror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleons. 

A few copies only were ever published. It is a magnificent or- 
nament for parloror library. Price for the 2 vols., $65. Apply to 
AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. Z 





For Sale.—A copy of Charlevoix’s Histoire de France. 3 
vols., full green morocco. Paris edition, 1744. From the library - 
of Rev. Eleazar Williams (Indian missionary), supposed by many 
to be the lost Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. He died at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, about 1853. Apply to AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITER- 
ARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted.—A copy of Parker’s Reminiscences of Rufus 
Choate. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 





Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN BuREAU ror LITERARY REFERENCE, 





Address 
American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The Round Table. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


or 


LIPPINCOTT & COQO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. B. 


NEW AMERICA, 

By Wm. Hepworth Dixon, editor of The Atheneum, and author 
of The Holy Land, William Penn, ete. With [lustrations from 
Original Photographs. Complete in 1 vol. crown octavo, 

printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, price $2 75. 





HeTRACTS FROM THA KeyinWs OF THR Press, 
mrs The instalment already pertised gives abiidant as- 
Blifanée that We shall possess if ifs pages a book of iheominon 
BPIFIL Aid Variety ANA Bie BO fPAHEHE WILK ThstFrietio# as Well as 
AliuseHeHi AS to he eagerly sHuenE AHA Appreciated hy all think 
lig Ameribais."—The Haund Tahle 

The aseounts of all his strange acquaintanees, the free 
layers of Oneida, the Shaker monks and anne, the Tinker eeli- 
hates, are equaliy full of interest and information, We think we 
have indicated pretty fairly by our extracts the yalue of Mr. 
Dixon's theorizing, and as for the interesting nature of the facts 
which he has collected, we might transfer half his pagea to our 
columns and not exhaust his store of what in our opinion is ex- 
tremely readable writing.”’— The Nation. 

nied From North to South he seems to have let no oppor- 
tunity escape him for observation, and his work may therefore be 
termed an accurate description of American scenery and society. 
. . ». The mass of information the book contains, however, 
would ensure it a large sale without its other excellences,”’— 
Pittsburg Leader. 


t. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well, and 
we can recall no previous book on American travel which dwells 
80 fully on these much vexed subjects.’"—London Times. 

© 





Heaven and Hell. Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell from 
Things Heard and Seen. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Printed 
on toned paper, extra cloth, demi Svo, price $2 50. 


Clobe Edition of Scott’s Poetical Works. The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, with a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Square 12mo, price, 
cloth, $2; cloth, extra gilt top, #2 25; half turkey, gilt top, 
$3 50; half calf, gilt extra, $4; full Roxburgh turkey, gilt 
extra, $6. 


Life and Works of Josiah Wedgwood. From 
his Private Correspondence and Family Papers; with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By 
Eliza Meteyard. With numerous illustrations. Printed on 
superfine paper, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra. 


Robert Severne: His Friends and His Ene- 
mies. A Novel. By William A, Hammond. 
cloth, price $1 75. 


12mo, extra 


Lives of Boulton and Watt, Principally from the 
Original Soho MSS, Comprising also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Steam Engine, By Samuel Smiles, 
author of Lives of the Engineers, Self-Help, Industrial Bi- 
ography, ete, With a Portrait of Watt and Boulton, and nu- 
merous other illustrations, Printed on fine toned paper, 1 

vol, royal Svo, atrong eloth, price $10, 


The Last Days of our Saviour, For Passion Week, 
The Life of Our Lord, from the Supper in Bethany to Hia 
Ascension into Heaven, in Chronologieal Order, and in the 
Worda of the Evangelista, Arranged by Charles D, Cooper, 
Reetor of St, Philip's Church, Philadelphia, 
bound in eloth, with side stamp, priee @1, 


A neat limo, 


True Protestant Ritualism. 
book entitled The Law of Ritualiem, 
Halli, D.D., 
ton, D.C, 


Reing a review of a 
Ry the Rev, Charles H 
Reetor of the Chureh of the Bpiphany, Washing 


Manual of Elementary Logle, Designed eepevially 
for the tise of Teachers and Learners, By Lyman HW, Atwater, 
Professor of Mental aid Moral Philosephy in the College of 


New dereey, Riiall 13ihe, Cloth, priee $1 60 


Up and Dewn the Lenden Streets, by Mark 
Lemon, With RumMerots Ilistfations, 1 ¥el. Fayal A¥a, blath, 
price #5 


On inhalations in the Treatment of Diseases 
of the Respiratory Passages, Hy J. M. Da Costa, 
M.D, Ulustrated. 12mo, cloth, price $1 25, 


Terra Marigze; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial ffistory. 
By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 
of the United States. 12mo, cloth. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1867. 


LIFE 


Amount of Assets, Janiary 1, 1866, 
Amouns of premitins received during 
ane 


$4,881,919 70 
$9,780,003 48 
ne, T48 04 


Anmount of interest received and accrued, 
including premitimes of gold, ebe., 
H,ORALAO4 47 


$7,070,724 17 
DIRHUMNALMENTS, 
Paid losses hy death, , #480,107 AA 
Paid of account of Deposit far Minors, jl 44 
Paid for Hedeniption of Dividends, Aa 
Auities and aiFrendered and ean 
éelled Palicies, 
Paid Salaries, Printing, and Offiee Ex. 
iises 
Paid Commissions and Agency Expenses, 
Paid for Advertising and Medical Hisam- 
inations, ° 
Paid Taxes; Internal Revenue Stamps, 
and Law Expenses, 


A27, 898 49 


O1,878 05 
280,700 Ya 


68,616 62 
24,007 71 





242,007 52 


$6,727,816 65 
ASSETS, 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and deposited in 
Union T rast Company, 

Invested in United States Stoc ke, cost | 
(Market value, $2.523,753 25.) 
Invested in New York City Sank whee, 

cost a 52,561 50 
(Market value, $57, 518.) 
Invested in New York State Rite: cost, 791,486 54 
(Market value, $825,890.) 


$592,154 79 
2,300,501 24 


Invested in other Stocks, cost, . 21,687 50 
(Market value, $30,060.) 
Loans on demand, secured by U. S. and 
other Stocks, _ ‘ 344,600 00 
(Market value, $381, 526. ) 
Real Estate, 115,608 87 
(Market value, $225, ,000. ) 
Bonds and Mortgages, 402,450 00 


Premium Notes on existing Policies, 
bearing Interest, . - 1,884,821 40 

Quarterly “and semi-annual Premiums 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1867, . 336,438 89 
Accrued Interest (not due) to Jan. 1, 1867, 54,246 25 
Accrued Rents (not due) to Jan. 1, 1867, 2,474 32 

Premiums on Policies in hands of Agents 
289,745 35 


and in course of transmission, . 
$6,727,816 65 
The Trustees have declared a return Premium as follows: A 
SCRIP DIVIDEND of FIFTY PER CENT. upon all participating 
premiums on existing policies which were issued twelve months 
prior to January 1, 1867, and the redemption of the Dividends de- 
clared in 1865. 
Pg oy 4 will be redeemed in cash on and after the first Mon- 
~~ in March next, on presentation at the Home Office. Policies 
subject to Notes will be credited with the Redemption on the 
settlement of next premium, 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM I. BEERS, Actuary. 
During the year 7,296 new Policies were 


issued, 
$22,754,306, 


ensuring 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE COMPANY, JAn. 1, 1867, 
Asseta as above at coat, . $6,727,816 65 


(Market valiie $7,000, one 25 ‘ 
Reserved for lonses due esrel to 


January 1, 1867, . 64,201 45 
Reserved for Roported lousen, awaiting 

proofa, ete 40,000 00 
Reserved for Special Deponit for minor 

children, A 214 fe 


Amount reserved for reluaurance on ail 
éxiating policies (valuations at 4 pet 
cent, interest, net premium) 

Return Premium, deelared prior to 104, 
payable on demand, 

Return Premium, 1865 (new te ‘be yaid), ‘ 

Iteturn Premium, 1860 (present valitie), 

Jteturn Premium, 1807 (present value), 

Special Reserve (not divided), 


4,070,807 90 


And HH 
Sa a BG 
ay RIT AO 
BNT Ave 00 
Wt, tt Bt 


$6,727,816 65 


TRUSTEES: 

MORNIB FRANELIN, President of the New York Life Inaur 

ance Uy 

atest M. NIXON (Doremus & Nison, Dry Goods), 45 Warren 
et, 

ty VID DOWS (David Dowa & Cu,, 
Btreet 

ISAAU OC. KENDALL, Uslen Buildings, 

and i ane Bireetes, 


Mlowr Merchants), 20 South 
burner ot William 


late Datet, Mill f & Us., Gober), 
Foker), 
BOGE iv (Hewert & Kieciand), 40 William Blreet 
HUGEHS (late Wyeth, Hugere & o., Taporters, 
fd Willd BiFeet 
JON MATHA (| Merehant). 80 Saith Atreet 
bu DL HY B. PULLER (Puller, Lord & Ga.), 10 Greenwich 


Ble 

SOHN fh. WILLIAMS, President of the Metrapalitan Hank 

WM H. APPLETON ‘(Appleton & OUs., Publishers), 444 and 
444 Hroaad y 

hOB i 4. COLLENS (Collings & Brothers, Riationers), 106 
Leonard Street 

WILLIAM BARTON (Wim Barton & San), 62 Wail Street, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH (Kooth & Kdzar), 05 Prout Street. 

SANPORD COB, President Hagle Vire Insurance Co., 71 Wall 
Street 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, Banker (Yan Schaick, Massett & Co.), 
18, vi illiam Street. 

ENRY BOWERS (Bowers, Beeckman & Bradford, jr., Dry 

Geodat 59 Leonard Street. 


CHARLES L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 66 
Leonard Street, 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., | Medical Examiners. 


GEORGE WILKES, M. a 
CHARLES W RIGHT, M.b., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


ED i 


SCHOLARLY BOOKS FOR ENQUIRERs, 


Complete, 3 vols. 8vo, with Index, $21, 

{. Dr. Davidson on the Old Testament, An in. 
troduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, ana 
Theological; containing a Discussion of the most important 
Questions belonging to the several Books, 


By Samuej 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D, 


Price $3 75, crown Bye, eloth, 

2. The Legends and Theories of the Bua 
dhists compared with Mistory and Selene, 
With Hitradictory Notices of the Life and Aystem of Gothing 
Huddlia, Hy h. Spence Mardy, author of Wastera Monachisn, 
A Manual of Buddhism, ete, 


dist published, Ave, cloth, price #4 60, 
Prehistoric Remaing of Caithness, iy 
Mamiel Laing, Meq., M.P, With Notes oa the Human he: 
mains by Thomas H, Huxley, F.8., Professor of Natural 
History, Royal School of Mines, With about 170 Engravings 
on Wood, 


Price $5 25, crown 8yo, cloth, 
4. The Koran, Translated from the Arabic, with Intro. 
duction, Notes, and Index, 
logical Order. 


The Suras arranged in Chrono. 
By the Rey. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 


Oriental Mysticism; A Treatise on the Snfliatic ang 
Unitarian Theosophy of the Persians, Compiled from Native 
Sources by E, H. Palmer, Member of the Royal Asiatic Soci. 
ety. Feap. 8vo, $1 75. 


6 


Prehistoric Man. Researches into the Origin ot 
Civilization in the Old and New World. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Second edition, Svo, with 2 colored plates 
and 69 wood-cuts, $10 50 


7. An Elementary Atlas of Comparative Os: 
teology. Ini2plates. The objects selected and arranged 
by Professor Huxley, and drawn by B. W. Hawkins. Small 
folio, cloth, $12. 


Proper Names of the Old Testament, 
arranged Alphabetically from the Original Text. With His. 
torical and Geographical Illustrations for the use of Hebrew 
Students and Teachers, with an appendix of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic names in the New Testament. 8vo, cloth, $3 7%. 


9. The Teutonic Name-System applicd to the 
Family Names of France, England, and Germany. By Robert 
Ferguson, author of The River Names of Europe, syvo, cloth, 


$7. 


10. Dr. Karl von Spruner's Historico-Ceo: 
graphical Hand Atlas, from the Deatruction of the 
Weatern Roman Empire, in the year 476, 26 colored maps, 
oblong cloth, $4, 


11. Ancient Syriac Documente relative to the 
Harlioet Katabliahment of Christianity in Edessa and the 
Neighboring Countries, from the Year after Our Lord's At 
cension to the Beginning of the Fourth Century, Diseoy 
ered, edited, translated, and annotated by the late W, Cure 
ton, eanon of Wertminster, and preface by W. Weight 


LL.D, 4te, eloth, @15 8, 


12. Hours with the Mystics: A Contribution to the 
Hlistory of Heligiowa Opinion, By Hebert Alfred Vaughan 
HLA, Beeond edition, revised and aigmented, @ vols, 12m; 
#0 60 


13, Mand=Book of Arehmology Mayptian, reek, 
Hirieean, Hunan, By Hodder M, Westrapp, With 900 Hue 


tfalieis. YG, bleth, #7 60 


i4, Denmark in the Barly tran Age, finetated 
hy Feesent discoveries in the peatinosses af Blesvig Hy Cot 
rad Hagelhardt, late director of the Musenm of Nerthern Al: 
tiquities at Piensherg. Many hundred illustrations, engraved 
on iii copper-plates, maps, and numerous illvetrations Of 
wood, ttoyal dio, cloth, €15 74, 


The above, with a great variety of Standard Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works, constantly on hand, Catalogues and lists 
mailed to any address on application, 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 








—=_ > 





—— 





Printed for Tax Rounp TaBLE Association by JouN A. GRaY & GREEN 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, April 6, 1867. 
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